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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  at  their  respective  dates,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Burlington  Gazette,  to  the  Members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  hope  that  an  exposition  of  the  facts  disclosed 
therein  might  induce  that  body  to  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to 
relieve  the  State,  and  the  Union,  from  the  extortions  and  oppressions  of 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company,  but  in  that  hope  their 
writer  was  disappointed.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Company 
were  increased  instead  of  being  diminished. 

They  are  now’  addressed  to  the  People  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  desire 
to  draw  their  attention  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  very  important 
question  of  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  a  further  continuance  in  the  hands 
of  that  Company  of  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  transportation  through 
the  State,  for  themselves  and  for  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  with  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  induced  to  select  for  their  Representatives  in  the 
next  Legislature  men  possessing  the  intelligence  fitting  them  for  its 
decision,  and  the  firmness  necessary  for  carrying  that  decision  into 
effect. 

Occasional  errors  have  been  discovered  in  them  as  they  at  first 
appeared,  all  of  which  were  due  to  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  as  to  the  transactions  of  this  Company.  They 
have  now,  however,  been  carefully  revised,  and  are,  it  is  believed,  as 
accurate  as  they  can  be  made  without  an  actual  inspection  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  Company. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington,  Jan.  21,  1843. 

The  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  arrived,  for  you 
to  review  your  revenue  system  and  to  determine  for  yourselves  the  justice  or  injus¬ 
tice,  the  policy  or  impolicy,  of  its  further  continuance.  By  other  States  it  is  felt 
to  be  grievously  oppressive,  and  so  much  so  that  unless  measures  of  redress  be  adopted 
within  the  State,  other  measures  will  certainly  be  adopted  elsewhere  that  will  render 
a  change  indispensable. 

By  the  charter  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad  Company  that  association  is 
secured  in  a  monopoly  of  all  the  trade  in  merchandise  and  passengers  between  the 
two  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  with  a  vipw  to  pnoKin  * - -  *  ^ 
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rerage  would  be  found  not  to  vary  greatly  from  the  price  on  the  New  Jersey  rail- 
ad  which  is  2.27  per  mile,  and  this  would  give  two  dollars  as  the  true  price  of  the 
mveyance  of  passengers  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  even  that  is  far 
ore  than  it  would  be  under  a  system  of  free  competition. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  letters  were  addressed  at  their  respective  dates,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Burlington  Gazette,  to  the  Members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  hope  that  an  exposition  of  the  facts  disclosed 
therein  might  induce  that  body  to  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to 
rel'  cu-x~  — 1  TTninn.  from  the  extortions  and  oppressions  of 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington,  Jan.  21,  1849. 

The  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  arrived,  for  you 
to  review  your  revenue  system  and  to  determine  for  yourselves  the  justice  or  injus¬ 
tice,  the  policy  or  impolicy,  of  its  further  continuance.  By  other  States  it  is  felt 
to  be  grievously  oppressive,  and  so  much  so  that  unless  measures  of  redress  be  adopted 
within  the  State,  other  measures  will  certainly  be  adopted  elsewhere  that  will  render 
a  change  indispensable. 

By  the  charter  of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad  Company  that  association  is 
secured  in  a  monopoly  of  all  the  trade  in  merchandise  and  passengers  between  the 
two  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  to  enable  them  to  extort  from  travel¬ 
ers  and  merchants  contributions  so  large  as  to  permit  them  to  fee  the  State  hand- 
omely  in  return  for  the  aid  that  is  thus  afforded  in  carrying  out  their  benevolent 
esires.  How  far  the  Company  avails  itself  of  the  power  thus  secured  to  it,  may  be 
scertained  by  a  comparison  of  its  charges  with  those  in  the  following  list,  embrac- 
ng  every  railroad  in  the  Union,  north  of  Baltimore  and  east  of  Ohio. 


NAME. 

Length. 

wiles. 

Through 

fare. 

per  mile 

cts. 

Eastern  Railroad . 

S3  00 

ll 

2.85 

Boston  and  Maine . 

...110 

3  00 

it 

2.72 

“  Lowell . 

....26 

0  65 

it 

2.5 

“  Worcester . 

....44 

1  25 

n 

2.8 

“  Providence . 

...  42 

1  25 

a 

2.97 

Fitchburg . 

...  71 

1  75 

a 

2.46 

Fall  River . 

1  35 

n 

2.54 

Old  Colony . 

. . . . 37 i 

1  00 

il 

2.66 

Western . 

.  ..156 

3  75 

a 

2.27 

Nashua  and  Lowell . 

....15 

0  40 

a 

2.66 

Concord . 

0  80 

it 

2.35 

Norwich  and  Worcester . 

....GO 

1  50 

ll 

2.5 

New  Haven  and  Springfield . 

. . .  .62 

1  87 

ll 

3.00 

Bridgeport . 

2  00 

ll 

2.04 

New  York  and  Harlem . 

....53 

1  00 

It 

1.88 

New  York  and  Erie. . . . . 

....87 

1  50 

ll 

1.72 

Long  Island . 

2  00 

it 

2.1 

New  York  and  New  Brunswick . 

....33 

0  75 

il 

2.27 

Reading . 

....92 

3  00 

ii 

3.26 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore . 

....97 

3  00 

il 

3.01 

W’estchester  and  Columbia . 

....32 

0  75 

ll 

2.34 

Philadelphia,  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg. 

...107 

4  00 

ii 

3.73 

“  Germantown  and  Norristown. .  17 

0  40 

ll 

2.38 

Harrisburg  and  Chambersburg . 

2  12 

ll 

3.78 

Albany  and  Schenectady . 

....17 

0  50 

ll 

2.94 

Greenbush  and  Troy . 

....  6 

0  20 

ll 

3.33 

Troy  and  Schenectady . 

0  50 

ll 

2.43 

Utica  and  Schenectady . 

....78 

3  00 

ll 

3.84 

Utica  and  Syracuse . 

....53 

2  00 

n 

3.77 

Syracuse  and  Auburn . 

....26 

1  00 

ll 

3.84 

Auburn  and  Rochester . 

3  00 

il 

3.89 

Rochester  and  Attica . 

1  56 

ll 

3.54 

Attica  and  Buffalo . 

0  94 

ll 

2.98 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls . 

....22 

0  75 

ll 

3.44 

Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls . 

....24 

0  75 

ll 

3.12 

Average  2.85  cents  per  mile. 


Even  this  high  average  is  obtained  by  inserting  a  number  of  small  roads  upon 
'hich  the  travel  and  traffic,  per  mile,  are  not  as  great  in  a  year  as  upon  the  Camden 
nd  Amboy  road  in  a  month,  or  perhaps  a  fortnight.  Were  all  these  omitted,  the  true 
average  would  be  found  not  to  vary  greatly  from  the  price  on  the  New  Jersey  rail¬ 
road  which  is  2.27  per  mile,  and  this  wrould  give  two  dollars  as  the  true  price  of  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  even  that  is  far 
more  than  it  would  be  under  a  system  of  free  competition. 
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In  making  the  comparison  I  shall  reject  entirely  the  route  by  Amboy.  The  rate 

bad  cars,  and  a  mise- 
and  thus  the  pas- 
few  Brunswick,  upon 
which  the  charge  is  4.54  cents  per  mile,  or  precisely  double  the  price  of  the  thirty- 
three  miles  from  that  place  to  New  York.  The  amount  thus  extorted  may  be  taken 
at  two  dollars  per  head. 

In  consideration  of  the  grant  of  the  privilege  to  tax  the  unhappy  persons  who  are 
compelled  to  cross  the  State,  the  Company  pay  ten  cents  per  head,  or  one-thirtieth 
of  the  sum  that  it  receives  for  transporting  passengers  to  New  Brunswick,  where  it 
hands  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  New  Jersey  Company,  which  takes 
its  share  of  the  monopoly  privilege  by  charging  a  dollar  for  performing  the  same 
service  which  it  performs  for  others  for  seventy-five,  and  sometimes  even  for  fifty 
cents.  In  addition  to  this  tax  on  passengers  it  pays  also  fifteen  cents  per  ton  for 
merchandise  transported. 

The  transit  duties  yield  $57,000.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  dividends  on 
stock  given  to  the  State,  $24,000.  Total  $81,000.  The  amount  acknowledged  to 
be  received  by  the  Canal  and  Railroad  Companies  is  $1,400,000.  Adding  to  this 
the  large  sums  received  by  the  Trenton  Railroad  Company  and  other  sub-companies, 
we  have  an  amount  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  charges  being  more 
than  double  what  they  would  be  under  a  system  of  free  competition,  it  follows  that 
the  tax  directly  imposed  upon  the  people  who  use  the  road  exceeds  a  million.  And 
this  tax  is  imposed  by  New  Jersey  in  order  that  she  may  obtain  81,000  as  her  share 
of  the  spoil ! 

Were  this  the  only  evil,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  borne,  but  it  is  not.  The  interfer¬ 
ences  with  trade  and  travel  are  enormous.  For  one  person  that  now  passes  between 
the  cities  there  would  go  five  were  the  price  two  dollars,  and  ten  were  it,  as  it  should 
be,  a  dollar  and  a  half.  For  one  package  of  merchandise  that  now  passes,  dozens 
would  go  were  transportation  at  a  fair  price.  The  loss  to  the  community  by  these 
interferences  is  treble  the  amount  of  the  direct  tax,  and  that  being  taken  at  a 
million,  the  whole  may  fairly  be  set  down  at  above  $3,000,000  a  year,  and  all 
this  that  New  Jersey  may  take  her  dime  out  of  the  traveller’s  pocket! 

The  loss  to  the  State  is  immense,  as  is  always  the  case  with  those  who  under¬ 
take  to  interfere  improperly  with  the  rights,  or  with  the  property,  of  others.  Under 
a  system  of  perfectly  free  competition  rival  roads  would  exist,  and  each  and  ail 
would  be  forced  to  exert  themselves  to  draw  trade,  and  to  make  trade.  Branch 
roads  would  then  be  made  in  every  direction,  and  the  State  would  gradually  become, 
as  it  should  even  now  be,  a  garden,  which  it  never  can  be  under  the  present  system. 
The  Company  has  placed  itself  between  the  two  great  cities  of  the  Union,  as  tax- 
gatherer  for  itself  and  the  State,  and  it  has  business  enough  in  collecting  its  taxes. 
It  makes  no  roads  itself,  and  it  permits  none  else  to  make  them.  Its  members  boast, 
as  I  have  been  repeatedly  informed,  that  no  road  can  be  made  anywhere  in  the  State 
without  their  permission.  How  far  this  is  true,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  I  can 
say  that  out  of  the  State  it  is  universally  believed  that  while  the  power  of  legisla¬ 
tion  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  really  in  those  of  the. officers 
of  the  Railroad  Company,  who  are  supposed  to  reign  supreme  from  the  county  of 
Sussex  to  that  of  Cape  May. 

The  loss  to  the  State  from  this  course  of  operation  is  incalculable,  and  T  feel 
assured  that  I  should  be  safe  in  putting  it  down  at  a  sum  as  great  as  that  inflicted 
on  the  Union.  Burlington  enjoys  greater  advantages  than  are  permitted  to  most 
other  places  in  the  State,  yet  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  abolition  of  this  monopoly 
would  be  worth  to  this  town  and  neighborhood  alone,  more  than  the  whole  revenue 
that  is  derived  by  the  State  from  pillaging  the  unhappy  travellers  and  unfortunate 
merchants  that  find  themselves  compelled  to  use  her  roads.  If  the  railroad  mono¬ 
poly  had  no  existence  it  would  soon  have  treble  the  facilities  that  it  now  enjoys, 
and  thrice  the  number  of  persons  would  visit  it,  while  diminished  freights  would 
increase  the  facility  of  transporting  produce  to  market,  and  manure  from  market, 
and  stimulate  agriculture  to  an  extent  that  would  bring  into  activity  vast  bodies  of 
land  that  are  now  entirely  unproductive,  while  doubling  the  value  of  all.  The 
whole  vicinity  would  become  one  great  garden,  and  hundreds  would  reside  here 
permanently  or  temporarily,  who  cannot  come  under  the  existing  system.  Men 
and  women  accustomed  to  travel  as  people  travel  elsewhere,  find  it  unpleasant  to 
travel  in  old  and  dirty,  and  sometimes  filthy,  cars.  Still  more  unpleasant  do  they 
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find  it  to  be  compelled  to  wait  in  hundreds  while  their  fellow-passengers,  droves  of 
hogs,  are  run  down  and  caught,  preparatory  to  being  loaded.  Yet  more  unpleasant 
than  this  is  the  necessity  for  contending  with  droves  of  sheep  and  hogs,  on  board 
of  old  and  filthy  ferry  boats,  for  standing  room  :  and  these  things  they  must  do  if 
they  would  live  in  Burlington.  Trenton,  too,  would  double  in  population  and 
wealth  in  half  the  time  that  will  be  required  if  this  monopoly  be  continued,  and 
such  would  be  the  case  with  every  town  in  the  State. 

The  whole  system  is  one  of  grasping  rapacity  as  to  the  taxes  imposed,  and  of 
meanness  as  to  the  accommodation  afforded.  The  boat  that  now  transports  passen¬ 
gers  from  Philadelphia  to  Taconey  is  more  than  twenty  years  old,  and  could  not 
live  a  week  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  out  of  the  protection  of  this  State.  To  pass 
from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown,  a  distance  of  less  than  thirty  miles,  is  almost  as 
long  a  journey  as  that  from  New  York  to  Newburgh,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 
the  tax  on  time  that  is  thus  imposed  is  more  than  the  whole  revenue  to  the  State ; 
yet  all  this  injury  is  inflicted  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  State  can  pilfer  from 
the  pockets  of  its  neighbors,  without  paying  itself  the  penalty  of  such  misdeeds. 
It  pays  millions  that  it  may  save  thousands. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  howis  it  in  point 
of  character?  Throughout  the  Union  there  is  a  universal  feeling  that  every  man 
who  travels  through  the  State  is  plundered  for  its  benefit,  and  all  would  avoid  it  if 
they  could.  Such  a  stigma  should  be  no  longer  permitted  to  exist.  The  tax  that 
would  be  required  to  replace  the  paltry  sum  now  paid  into  the  treasury,  would  be 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  rapid  increase  in  population,  production,  and 
wealth,  that  would  follow  the  abolition  of  a  monopoly  odious  beyond  any  other 
that  has  ever  existed  in  the  Union.  Whether  or  not  the  State  possesses  the  power 
to  rid  itself  of  the  incubus  that  now  fattens  upon  it,  is  held  bjT  all  who  live  without 
its  limits  to  be  matter  of  extreme  doubt;  but  if  aid  from  abroad  be  desired,  it  can 
readily  be  had.  for  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  there  would  be  a  dis¬ 
position  to  unite  in  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  highest  legal  authorities  of  the  Union  have  given  their  opinion  that  the 
monopoly  portions  of  the  Charter  are  not  binding  on  the  State,  and  everyone  who 
studies  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must  be  satisfied  that  they  are  in 
conflict  with  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  instrument,  and  that  they  cannot 
and  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union,  to 
which  tribunal  the  question  will  go,  unless  the  State  shall  be  able  to  free  itself 
without  such  aid. 

— * — 

LETTER  SECOND. 

Fellow-Citizens  : —  Burlington,  Jan.  28,  1848. 

Among  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Revolution  was  that  of  the  necessity  imposed 
upon  the  Provinces  of  sending  to  England,  for  approval  or  rejection,  all  bills  passed 
by  their  legislative  bodies,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  passage 
of  any  laws  tending  to  interfere  with  the  monopolies  or  privileges  of  the  great  men 
ot  that  day:  landed  proprietors  and  others.  Among  the  causes  that  should  lead  to 
a  Revolution  in  this  State  is  the  belief,  universally  entertained,  that  no  bill  can 
become  a  law,  however  necessary  to  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  its  people, 
until  it  has  received  the  Royal  Assent,  signified  by  viceroys  acting  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Railroad  Kings  of  New  Jersey. 

Some  men  govern  themselves.  Others  are  the  subjects  of  kings  exercising 
limited  powers.  A  third  and  large  class  are  the  slaves  of  despots  whose  only  law 
is  their  imperial  will  and  pleasure. 

It  is  in  this  last  class  that  I  find  myself  placed.  I  travel  by  land  or  by  water — in 
steamboats  or  in  railroad  cars — at  tbe  pleasure  of  my  masters.  I  travel  at  those  hours 
which  suit  them,  and  not  those  which  suit  me  and  my  fellow  slaves.  I  find  the  hours 
changed  without  notice,  at  their  pleasure.  I  find  steamboats  to  come,  or  not  to  come, 
at  their  pleasure,  and  without  notice.  I  travel  in  New  Jersey  or  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
their  pleasure.  I  travel  at  high  prices  or  at  low  ones,  at  their  pleasure.  I  travel  in 
dirty  cars  or  clean  ones,  at  their  pleasure.  I  travel  with  sheep  and  hogs,  or  without 
them,  at  their  pleasure.  I  can  go  to  Trenton  and  back,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in 
one  day,  or  I  must  take  two,  at  their  pleasure.  I  recognise  myself  to  be  their  slave, 
“  born  for  their  use,”  and  therefore  is  it  that  I  claim  the  slave’s  privilege,  that  of 
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crying  out  when  I  am  beaten.  I  find  myself  and  all  around  me,  my  fellow  slaves 
— ourselves,  our  properties,  and  our  business — injured  by  the  perpetual  and  vexa¬ 
tious  changes  to  which  our  royal  masters  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  add  to  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  a  monopoly  guarantied  to  them  in  order  that  the  State  may  by  its  aid  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  pick  the  pocket  of  the  unhappy  traveller  over  its  half-made  roads,  of  its 
dime.* 

That  I  may  make  myself  heard  by  my  Royal  Masters,  I  am  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  press,  although  fully  aware  that  all  kings,  and  especially  railroad  kings,  hold 
the  printing  machine  in  great  dislike,  thinking  that  it  tends  to  make  their  slaves 
think  and  talk  of  their  unhappy  lot,  and  possibly  to  combine  their  exertions  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  rebellion,  to  end  perhaps  in  revolution.  The  Autocrat  of  Russia  publishes 
annually  a  list  of  the  newspapers  that  he  permits  his  slaves  to  read.  The  French 
Government  persecutes  and  imprisons  editors  who  oppose  its  measures,  but  it  rewards 
largely  those  who  advocate  them.  Men  are  there  allowed  to  think  and  speak  freely, 
provided  on'y  that  they  speak  for,  and  not  against,  the  king.  Such  is  said  to  be  the 
case  in  this  State.  It  is  said,  but  with  what  truth  I  cannot  say,  that  no  paper  within 
its  limits,  and  scarcely  one  in  the  neighboring  cities,  dare  print  a  line  calculated  to 
offend  the  railroad  kings.  It  is  asserted  that  all  connected  with  those  papers,  pro¬ 
prietors  and  editors,  and  their  children  and  grandchildren,  their  brothers  and  sisters- 
in-law,  their  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  travel  scot-free  on  this  road;  and  that  by 
this  means,  and  by  the  further  aid  of  a  judicious  distribution  of  advertising,  the 
press  is  muzzled,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  slaves  of  royal  masters  from  crying 
out  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  by  their  fellow  slaves.  I  feel  assured  that  this  is  a 
libel  on  the  press  of  the  State,  as  well  as  on  those  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  I  only  mention  it  to  show  the  scandals  to  which  this  monopoly  gives  rise.  I 
have  already  found  that  there  is  one  independent  paper  in  the  State,  and  I  doubt  not 
there  are  very  many  like  it.j-  All  may  be,  and  probably  are  so,  and  if  not,  the  time 
cannot  be  very  distant  when  all  will  be  so,  and  when  all  will  unite  in  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  information  throughout  the  State,  calculated  to  make  the  people  see  that 
they  are  sacrificing  millions  to  save  a  few  thousands.  The  time  when  that  shafl  be 
fully  understood  must  soon  arrive,  and  then  will  be  heard  from  every  county  a  shout 
for  freedom  that  will  make  the  monopolists  quake.  From  every  quarter  of  the 
State — from  the  mountains  and  hills  of  Sussex  and  Warren  to  the  sands  of  Salem  and 
Cape  May — wfillcome  the  cry  of  “  Down  with  the  monster  that  fattens  on  our  spoils !” 
— and  then,  will  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  feel  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  The 
day  of  royal  vetoes  will  then  pass  away,  and  then  will  the  State  grow  in  wealth  and 
population  with  a  growth  proportioned  to  the  advantages  of  its  admirable  situation. 
Then  will  its  fields  become  gardens,  for  then  will  its  people  have  learned  that  the 
man  wTho  lives  by  picking  his  neighbor’s  pocket  always  continues  poor,  while  he 
who  labors  faithfully  and  acts  prudently,  and  respects  his  neighbor’s  rights,  experi¬ 
ences  a  steady  and  rapid  improvement  of  his  condition. 

The  freeman  not  only  thinks  and  talks  freely,  but  he  travels  freely.  The  slave 
may  neither  think,  nor  talk,  nor  travel,  freely.  He  is  bound  to  the  land,  except 
when  his  master  sells  him  for  hia  own  profit,  as  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Company, 
and  the  Canal  Company,  sold  out  to  each  other  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation 
in  this  State.  Slaveholders  have  little  desire  for  roads,  except  so  far  as  suits  their 
own  purposes.  Both  of  these  Companies  desired  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  of 
taxation,  and  as  there  could  be  but  one,  they  divided  it  between  them. 

In  Russia,  the  Czar  makes  roads  to  suit  himself  and  not  his  slaves,  to  whom  he 
grants  and  refuses,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  permission  to  travel.  In  France,  cor¬ 
rupt  legislators  grant  railroad  monopolies  to  great  capitalists,  who  tax  the  slaves  who 
are  thus  transferred  to  them.  By  aid  of  these  taxes  they  are  enabled  to  make  large  divi¬ 
dends  and  build  palaces,  while  distributing  a  portion  of  the  profits  among  new  legisla¬ 
tors  wTho  may  desire  to  inquire  into  the  corruptions  of  their  predecessors,  and  em¬ 
ploying  other  portions  in  muzzling  the  press,  and  in  distributing  free  tickets  to  print¬ 
ers  and  editors  of  newspapers,  their  wives  and  families,  all  of  which  tickets  are  paid 
for  by  those  who  are  forced  to  use  the  road.  In  England  great  landowners  sell  land 
and  railroad  privileges  together,  and  in  consideration  of  obtaining  high  prices  for 


*The  tax  imposed  on  travellers  is  ten  cents  per  head. 

fin  this  I  have  found  myself  mistaken.  No  paper  in  the  State  has  followed  the  example  of  indepen¬ 
dence  set  by  the  editor  of  the  Burlington  Gazette,  except,  to  a  small  extent,  the  Burlington  Co.  Herald.  ' 
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the  first,  enable  those  to  whom  they  grant  the  last,  to  tax  the  people  handsomely: 
though  scarcely,  I  think,  as  handsomely  as  is  done  in  this  State.  The  work  of 
taxation,  nevertheless,  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  by  its  aid,  petty  traders  become 
railroad  kings,  and  their  daughters  become  duchesses.  Where  privileged  orders 
exist,  as  in  England,  France,  Russia,  and  New  Jersey,  travelling  is  a  costly  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  many ,  but  very  profitable  to  the  few  who  rule  them. 

In  this  countryT  we  find  every  variety,  as  we  pass  from  the  States  in  which  man  is 
free  to  those  in  which  he  is  enslaved.  The  rnan  of  Massachusetts  travels,  and  tra¬ 
vels  like  a  gentleman,  for  two  and  a  half  cents  a  mile.  There,  the  hogs  and  he 
never  travel  in  company.  The  man  of  New’  York  travels  on  the  Erie,  the  Long 
Island,  or  the  Harlem  roads,  for  two  cents  per  mile,  and  on  two  of  them  for  even 
less.  Let  him  enter  the  dominions  of  the  railroad  kings  of  New  Jersey,  and  at 
once  he  finds  a  change.  They  have  no  desire  that  their  slaves  should  circulate 
freely.  If  they  did  so,  they  might  think  and  talk,  and  despots  desire  that  their 
slaves  should  work,  and  work  only. 

The  New  Jersey  Company  is  moderate.  It  takes  from  the  unfortunate  man  only 
double,  charging  him  a  dollar  for  that  which  it  does  for  others  for  fifty’  cents.  Pass¬ 
ing  out  of  their  hands,  he  finds  himself  in  the  dominion  of  real  railroad  kings, 
who  carry  him  on  a  railroad  thirty-six  miles,  for  which  they  charge  him  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents,  or  more  than  seven  and  a  half  cents  per  mile,  (the 
highest  charo-e  in  the  world,)  and  then  give  him  a  steamboat  that  carries  him  twentyT 
miles  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  even  that  is  twice  the  price  that  is  charged  by  a 
boat  that  runs  in  competition  with  this  gigantic  and  tyrannical  monopolyr.  The 
Company  does  not  thus  divide  the  three  dollars  that  are  extorted  for  the  fifty’-six 
miles,  but  such  is  the  true  division. 

Arriving  in  Maryland,  a  slave  State,  he  circulates  at  a  cost  of  from  three  to  four 
cents  per  mile.  In  North  Carolina,  he  pays  from  four  to  five  cents.  Arriving  in 
Mississippi,  a  new  State,  just  cut  out  of  the  woods,  and  where  travelling  is  rare,  he 
pays  six  and  a  quarter  cents,  but  travel  where  he  may’,  he  can  find  no  such  charge 
as  that  in  the  dominion  of  the  railroad  kings  of  New  Jersey7;  and  yet  the  latter  is 
precisely  the  spot,  of  all  others  in  the  Union ,  where  travelling  should  be  cheapest. 
One  cent  and  a  half  per  mile,  being  one-fifth  of  the  present  charge,  will  be  the  rate 
when  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  shall  open  your  eyres  to  the  fact  that  you  have  sold 
your  birth-right,  and  have  been  cheated  out.  of  the  mess  of  pottage. 

The  poor  Irishman,  dying  from  famine  and  pestilence,  lands  in  New’  York,  with 
his  half-starved  family.  If  he  bend  his  steps  northward,  going  among  freemen, 
he  may  have  a  floating  palace  which  will  convey7  him  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
for  one  dollar,  or  he  may  travel  comfortably  for  fifty  cents,  or  even  less.  If  he 
travel  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad  kings,  he  is  put  in  a  transport  ship  that  carries 
emigrants  and  other  poor  men,  with  bales  and  boxes  of  merchandize,  to  and  from 
Amboy.  There  arrived,  he  finds  himself  placed  in  a  machine  greatly7  resembling 
the  one  used  in  Philadelphia  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners,  and  popularly7  known 
as  the  Black  Maria.*  He  travels  like  a  convict,  and  for  this  delectable  mode  of 
conveyance  he  pays  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  ninety  miles,  being  two  and  a 
half  cents  per  mile,  while  the  man  of  New  York  travels  like  a  gentleman  for  less 
than  two  cents.  Were  travelling  free,  this  poor  man  w’ould  travel  far  better  for  a 
dollar.  He  comes  in  search  of  freedom,  and  at  his  first  step  he  finds  himself  the 
prey  of  a  rapacious  and  grasping  monopoly  that  charges  him  double  price  for  bad 
accommodation  :  taking  from  him  more  than  an  extra  dollar  per  head  by  authority  of 
a  State  that  shares  the  plunder  and  pockets  its  dime ,  that  it  may7  provide  funds  for 
the  payment  of  Judges  and  Chancellors  charged  with  the  administration  of  laws 
w’hose  object  is,  or  should  be,  that  of  enforcing  a  regard  for  the  greatest  of  all 
laws — “do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  y’ou.”  With  the 
balance  of  the  plunder,  railroad  kings  build  palaces. — Such  is  the  fashion  in  all 
countries  where  privileged  orders  exist. 

New7  York  takes  a  dollar  a  head  from  all  passengers  from  abroad  that  come  into 
the  State,  that  she  may  provide  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  for  such  of 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  looked  into  one  of  the  things,  by  courtesy  called  railroad 
cars,  appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of  poor  men  through  this  State,  and  candor  obliges  me  to  admit 
tl.at  I  have  done  the  Black  JIaria  great  injustice.  It  is  clean  and  comfortable  — The  others  are  neither 
clean  nor  comtbrtuble.  The  convict  who  travels  at  the  public  cost  may  pity  the  poor  man  who  travels 

at  his  own. 
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them  as  are  sick  and  poor.  This  State  takes  its  dime,  and  sanctions  the  taking-  of 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  head  from  all  of  them  who  pass  through  the  state,  that  they 
may  be  the  sooner  qualified  to  occupy  the  alms-houses  and  hospitals  of  the  States 
further  South  and  West.  Were  such  acts  perpetrated  in  New  York,  all  of  you, 
my  fellow-citizens,  would  unite  in  denouncing-  them  as  immoral,  if  not  even  as 
infamous,  and  you  might  then  perhaps  see  in  the  conduct  of  your  neighbors  what 
you  cannot  see  in  your  own,  that  it  is  even  more  impolitic  than  it  is  immoral.  When 
you  shall  come  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  monopoly  has  retarded  the 
improvement  of  the  State  to  an  extent  that  has  already  cost  you  more  millions  than 
would  have  made  five  times  the  number  of  miles  of  road  that  are  contained  in  those 
of  this  great  Company  :  more  than  would  have  brought  almost  every  part  of  the 
State  within  reasonable  distance  of  railroad  communication :  you  will  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  regard  for  the  precepts  of  Christianity  is  not  more  the  duty  than 
it  is  the  policy ,  of  men  and  of  communities;  and  you  will  then  see  that  it  is  not 
among  those  precepts  that  you  can  find  any  warrant  for  picking  the  pocket  of  the 
unhappy  Irishman  of  the  means  of  supporting  his  impoverished  family.  In  a 
future  letter  I  propose  to  submit  to  you  some  facts  that  may  tend  to  open  your 
eyes  to  the  existence  of  the  one  great  fact. 

—  -* — 

LETTER  THIRD. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington ,  Feb.  4,  1848. 

Monopolies,  throughout  the  world,  and  at  all  periods,  have  been  marked  by  cer¬ 
tain  distinguishing  characteristics.  Their  object  has  been  always  the  same,  that  of 
imposing  heavy  taxes  by  selling  bad  commodities  at  high  prices,  and  thus  picking 
the  pockets  of  those  who  were  compelled  to  trade  wfith  them.  The  means  used  for 
the  acquisition  and  retention  of  this  power  of  taxation,  have  been,  invariably, 
bribery  and  corruption.  Their  administration  has,  as  invariabty,  been  marked  by 
avarice  and  rapacity,  tyranny  and  insolence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  fraud  and  mean¬ 
ness  on  the  other.  How  far  the  monopoly  of  the  railroad  kings  of  this  State 
resembles  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire. 

The  object  in  view  when  asking  the  prohibition  of  competition  was  the  same, 
viz. :  that  of  selling  bad  goods  at  high  prices.  What  is  the  character  of  the  goods 
I  will  now  show,  and  when  that  shall  have  been  done  you  will  all,  I  think,  be 
disposed  to  agree  wfith  me  that  they  are  quite  bad  enough  to  qualify  this  Company 
to  take  its  place,  in  this  respect  at  least,  by  the  side  of  all  other  monopolies. 

First  among  them,  we  find  a  piece  of  very  bad  railroad  from  Camden  to  Amboy, 
sixty-two  miles  long,  and  but  half  made.  It  has  one  track  only,  but  to  make  amends 
for  this  there  are  various  turn-outs,  also  half  made.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  when  one  train  meets  another  there  ensues  a  series  of  movements  not  unlike 
those  of  a  quadrille.  First  we  have  that  of  “  one  lady  forwmrd  and  back.”  Next 
comes  that  of  “  one  gentleman  forward  and  back.”  After  that  comes  “  lady  and 
gentleman  back  to  back,”  and  at  last,  after  much  delay,  we  reach  the  final  move¬ 
ment  of  “  cross  over  and  chassez .”  All  this  wrould  be  as  amusing  as  it  is  ridiculous, 
occurring  as  it  does  on  the  most  important  part  of  the  main  line  of  communication 
throughout  the  Union,  were  it  not  that  it  is  so  often  witnessed,  unwfillingly,  by 
hundreds  of  people  whose  time  might  be  elsewhere  so  much  more  profitably  em¬ 
ployed.  The  proverb  says  that  Time  is  money.  Of  the  truth  of  this  the  Company 
is  fully  convinced.  They  consider  their  customers'  time  to  be  their  own  money ,  and 
they  act  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  poorest  machinery,  that  they  may  take  the 
most  time,  and  get  the  most  money :  the  latter  being  the  sole  consideration  with 
them,  as  with  all  other  monopolists.  The  more  heavily  they  can  tax  their  slaves, 
the  richer  they  themselves  will  grow.  The  poorer  the  machinery  they  can  force 
the  world  to  take,  the  more  splendid  the  palaces  they  can  build  ;  and  provided  they 
be  built,  it  matters  little  to  them  that  the  foundations  are  laid  by  aid  of  dollars 
extorted  from  the  poor  Irishman,  who  is  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  purchasing 
food  for  his  half-starved  children. 

For  this  road  the  Company  has  recently  contrived  to  obtain  a  few  decent  cars, 
but  until  quite  recently  the  poor  people  who  were  taxed  fifty  cents  for  conveyance 
by  steamboat  to  Amboy,  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  use  of  sixty-two 
miles  of  this  miserable  road,  being  double  the  charge  on  the  Long  Island  road,  were 
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compelled  to  be  content  with  a  lot  of  old,  dirty,  hard,  and  uncomfortable  thing's  that 
anywhere  else  would  have  been  deemed  disgraceful.  Those  who  may  desire  to 
examine  them  may  still  do  so,  as  they  have  been  recently  assigned  to  the  use  of 
Jerseymen,  being  deemed  quite  good  enough  for  us,  the  bought  and  sold  slaves  of  the 
Company.  They  would  be  invaluable  to  those  who  might  desire  to  combine  severe 
exercise  with  railroad  travelling,  as  any  one  may  prove  who  wTill  travel  from  Bur¬ 
lington  to  Camden.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
filthy  things  before  appropriated  to  the  transport  of  the  Company’s  slaves. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  a  parcel  of  things  called  cars — the  Black  Marias  of 
the  Company — used  for  transporting  poor  men,  but  fit  only  for  transporting  sheep 
and  hogs.  Hard  wooden  seats,  without  backs,  and  the  roughest  of  railroads,  are 
the  portion  of  poor  men  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  compelled  to  pass  through 
this  State,  though  paying  a  higher  price  per  mile  of  railroad  than  is  paid  by  gentle¬ 
men  who  travel  as  gentlemen  should,  comfortably  and  rapidly,  in  States  that  are 
free,  which  Jersey  is  not. 

Another  piece  of  road,  twenty-six  miles  in  length,  belongs  to  this  great  Company. 
Th  is,  like  the  others,  is  but  half  made.  Its  turn-outs  are,  however,  better,  and  less 
backing  and  filling  is  needed  when  trains  desire  to  pass  each  other.  Nevertheless, 
the  detention  of  passengers  six  hours  in  travelling  the  short  distance  of  eighty-eight 
miles  is  a  matter  of  perpetual  occurrence,  and  a  variation  of  an  hour  from  one  day 
to  the  next  causes  no  surprise.  This  wrasteof  time  on  the  great  route  of  the  Union 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  passengers  for  their  accommodation,  is  held  to  be  a 
matter  of  small  account.  Other  people’s  time  is  their  money.* 

At  each  end  of  this  piece  of  road  we  find  a  shanty,  also  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  at  which  refreshments  are  supplied  at  only  double  the  price  that  would  be 
charged,  were  competition  allowed.  The  Company  hold,  with  Vespasian,  that  how¬ 
ever  disgusting  the  mode  or  subject  of  taxation,  the  money  which  it  produces 
smells  always  sweet,  f 

In  addition  to  these  pieces  of  half-made  road,  and  the  magnificent  cars  upon 
them,  the  Company  own  several  steamboats  used  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
Quite  recently,  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  new  ones,  which,  judging  from 
the  past,  are  intended  to  last  out  the  century.  Until  then,  their  newest  one  was  the 
Trenton,  now  twenty-three  years  old,  and  intended,  apparently,  to  last  twenty-three 
years  more.  This  boat  has  been  patched,  and  mended,  and  altered,  an  endless  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  yet  she  would  be  placed  hors  de  combat  in  a  week,  were  competition 
permitted.  She  is  very  slow,  and  for  that  reason  valued  by  the  Company,  who 
regard  their  customer’s  time  as  their  own  money.  Their  next  newest  passenger  boat, 
on  the  Delaware,  is  the  Burlington,  about  thirty  years  old,  now  assigned  to  the 
transportation  of  unhappy  emigrants,  ihe  Black  Marias  being  deemed  a  luxury  too 
great  to  be  afforded  them,  farther  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  a  car,  however 
bad,  men  must  have  seats.  Ina  ship  s  cabin  they  may  be  stowred  in  bulk,  like  her¬ 
rings  in  a  barrel.  These  poor  people  are  now  kept  on  the  road  eighteen  hours , 
including  a  night,  when,  if  competition  were  permitted,  they  would  accomplish  the 
journey  in  less  than  four  hours,  and  for  half  the  cost.  By  thus  keeping  them  the 
Company  may  have  the  profit  of  their  board,  in  addition  to  that  of  transportation. 
Their  time  thus  becomes  the  Company’s  money. 

Yet  older  than  the  Burlington  is  the  New  Philadelphia,  a  boat  built  at  a  period 
beyond  which  the  memory  of  steamboat  travellers  “runneth  not,”  unless  perchance 
that  of onealmost oldenough  to  have  great-grandchildren.  Anywhere  but  under  the 
protection  of  this  State  she  would  have  been  cashiered  a  dozen  of  years  since,  yet 
until  very  recently  she  has  been  deemed  quite  good  enough  for  passengers  who  paid 
three  dollars  for  travelling  fifty-six  miles. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  transport  vessel  that  carries  emigrants,  truck,  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  from  New  York  to  Amboy:  a  somewhat  tolerable  ferry  boat  called  “State 
Rights,”  by  way  of  indicating  that  the  State  has  parted  with  all  its  rights  to  the 
Company  :  and  an  old  and  dirty  ferry7-boat  with  two  dens,  by  courtesy  called  cabins, 


*In  ihe  late  English  newspapers  we  have  an  account  of  the  detention  of  a  train,  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  passengers,  m  or  er  that  Mrs  Hudson,  wife  of  the  railroad  king  of  the  north  of  England,  might 
have  an  orange.  The  fashions  of  the  aristocracies  of  England  and  iNew  Jersey  are  very  similar. 

t  Vespasian  imposed  a  tax  on  certain  chamber  utensils,  to  which  his  son  Titus  objected,  whereupon 
he  desired  him  to  smell  the  gold  yielded  by  it,  and  determine  if  there  was  any  ditference  of  odour 
between  the  produce  of  that  and  other  taxes. 
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and  that  comes  when  she  pleases,  her  passengers  not  often  waiting,  in  hundreds, 
more  than  half  an  hour  for  her.  If  the  Company  were  rich  enough  to  have  two 
such  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  pigs  and  passengers,  neither  pigs  nor  passengers 
need  wait;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  regard  other  people’s  time  as  their  money, 
and  take  all  they  can  get. 

We  here  close  the  inventory.  Such  is  the  machinery  for  the  conveyance  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  of  this  great  Company  that  rides  over  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  who  claim 
to  be  free  but  yet  are  slaves  to  the  caprices  of  railroad  kings  whose  tyranny  is  in 
keeping  with  the  meanness  of  the  commodities  for  the  sale  of  which  they  have 
obtained  exclusive  privileges.  It  is  truly  “  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.” 
Every  thing  is  worn  out,  and  patched  and  mended,  until  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
original  remains.  Nothing  ever  becomes  too  old  for  use  by  somebody.  When  too 
bad  for  those  who  pay  treble  price,  it  goes  to  those  who  pay  only  double ,  and 
when  too  bad  for  them,  it  goes  to  Jerseymen,  and  after  them  it  is  still  fit  for  emi¬ 
grants,  sheep,  hogs,  or  other  cattle. 

Such  a  concern  as  this  would  not  be  tolerated  in  New  England  for  an  hour,  for 
there  men  are  free  :  there,  they  have  not  sold  themselves,  body  and  soul,  for  a  misera¬ 
ble  mess  of  pottage.  It  would  not  be  tolerated  there ;  yet  there  is  no  part  of  the  Union 
that  possesses  natural  advantages  so  great  as  New  Jersey  for  making  good  roads. 
There  is  none  in  which  they  could  be  made  so  cheaply :  none  in  which  the  travel 
would  be  so  great :  none  in  which  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  produce  would 
be  so  great:  none,  consequently,  in  which  the  roads  could  be  so  perfect,  and  travel¬ 
ling  and  transportation  so  cheap,  as  in  this  State :  none  in  which  they  would  be  so, 
but  for  the  existence  of  this  ruinous  monopoly.  Instead  of  perfect  roads  and  cars, 
on  which  travel  and  transportation  are  cheap,  we  find  a  mass  of  rubbish — for  it  is 
little  better — for  the  use  of  which  the  Company  obtains,  directly,  or  indirectly,' 
from  the  people  who  are,  for  their  sins,  condemned  to  travel  or  trade  through  New 
Jersey,  the  enormous  amount  of  $2,000,000,  being  more  than  treble  the  sum  that 
would  be  charged  were  competition  permitted.  They  are  thus  taxed  directly ,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  million,  and  indirectly  to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be  esti¬ 
mated  :  and  all  this  is  done  that  the  State  may  pick  the  pocket  of  the  unhappy  traveller 
of  its  dime!  The  whole  system  is  one  of  mere  highway  robbery. 

At  one  moment  we  see  New  Jersey  shipping  food  to  starving  Irishmen.  At  the  next, 
we  see  her  seizing  on  all  who,  escaping  from  famine  and  pestilence,  come,  unhappily 
for  themselves,  within  her  grasp,  and  taxing  them  for  the  privilege  of  passing  over 
her  free  soil! !  She  takes  her  dime  from  them,  for  themselves  and  for  each  of  their 
families,  and  in  consideration  of  being  secured  in  the  receipt  of  this  miserable  con¬ 
tribution,  she  permits  her  tax-gatherers,  the  farmers  of  her  revenue,  to  keep  them  in 
transport  ships  and  Black  Marias  eighteen  hours  on  the  road,  consuming  the  money 
and  the  food  with  which  they  might  support  themselves  farther  on  their  journey. 
She  fits  them  for  the  almshouse,  and  then  turns  them  adrift  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  system  is  iniquitous ,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  true-hearted  Jerseyman 
can  view  it  in  any  other  light.  If  even  one  there  be  who  doubts  its  iniquity,  I 
would  recommend  him  to  embark  in  the  transport  ship  and  accompany  some  of 
these  poor  wretches  to  the  end  of  their  long  and  weary  journey  through  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  railroad  kings,  and  having  accomplished  this,  let  him  next  visit  the 
palaces  of  those  kings.  He  will  then  understand  the  system  by  which  the  few  are 
made  rich  and  the  many  are  kept  poor :  that  which  has  filled  the  eastern  world  with 
great  aristocrats,  surrounded  by  hosts  of  poor  democrats :  that  which  tends  to  give 
to  the  history  of  this  State  the  illustration  that  may  be  derived  from  the  existence 
of  Earls  of  Bordentown,  Marquesses  of  Hoboken,  and  Dukes  of  Princeton, 
masters  of  great  properties  cultivated  by  serfs  in  rags. 

Having  studied  these  things,  let  him  then  study  to  what  extent  he  himself  is 
taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  these  palaces,  occupied  by  his  masters,  the  Dictators 
of  New  Jersey.  He  will  then  find  that  while  the  taxes  collected  under  the  name 
of  transit  duty,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  as  much 
highway  robbery  as  that  of  the  man  who  puts  the  pistol  to  the  head  of  the  traveller, 
amount  to  but  about  a  cent  per  acre  of  the  State,*  the  tax  paid  by  himself  counts  by 
dollars  per  acre.  He  will  find  that  the  annual  loss  from  high  freights  and  bad 
roads,  and  from  the  want  of  roads  that  would  long  since  have  been  made  had  Jersey 


*  The  State  contains  4,400,000  acres,  and  one  cent  for  each  would  amount  to  $44,000. 
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had  no  railroad  kings,  amounts  to  at  least  as  many  dollars  as  there  are  acres  in  the 
State,  and  of  them  there  are  more  than  four  millions.  With  further  examination  he 
may  perhaps  find,  and  I  think  he  will  find,  that  the  loss  is  equal  to  twice  as  many 
dollars  as  there  are  acres ;  and  that  he  may  find  it,  I  propose  to  offer  him,  in  a  future 
letter,  some  facts  that  may  aid  him  in  the  examination. 

Having  done  all  this,  let  him  determine,  as  an  honest  or  a  prudent  man,  if  he 
can  further  continue  to  sanction  a  system  in  which  iniquity  and  impolicy  are  so 
beautifully  blended.  Let  him  determine  if  he  can  consent  longer  to  take  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wages  of  iniquity.  He  cannot  do  so,  even  if  he  regard  his  own  material 
interests  alone.  He  cannot  do  so,  if  he  have  any  regard  for  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  or  for  the  honor  of  his  State.  He  cannot  do  so,  and  continue  to 
profess  any  respect  for  the  great  law  which  requires  every  man  to  do  by  his  neigh¬ 
bor  as  he  would  that  his  neighbor  should  do  by  him.  Let  him  then  unite  with  his 
fellow-citizens  in  a  determination  to  reject  the  wages  of  sin,  and  to  achieve  for 
himself  and  them  freedom  from  the  degrading  and  debasing  tyranny  of  the  oli¬ 
garchy  by  which  the  State  has  been  thus  far  governed,  and  whose  means  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  said,  whether  truly  or  otherwise  I  do  not  profess  to  know,  to  be  the  same 
as  those  by  which  their  privileges  were  first  obtained — to  wit,  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  New  Jersey  monopoly  would  differ  from  all  others, 
and  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  detect,  with  any  certainty,  the  slightest  difference. 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  FOURTH. 

Fellow-Citizens  : —  Burlington,  Feb.  11, 1848. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  had  new  evidence  that  the  great  Monopoly  Company  regard 
their  customer’s  time  as  their  own  money,  having  made  one  of  a  party  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  arrested  at  Camden  and  there  detained  twenty-three 
minutes,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  ferry-boat.  It  is  true  that  they  consisted  of  that 
inferior  class  of  persons  that  paid  only  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  travelling  sixty- 
two  miles  on  a  piece  of  half-made  road,  (being  only  double  the  charge  on  the  Erie 
and  Long  Island  roads,)  and  they  wrere  not  entitled  to  as  much  attention  as  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  paid  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for  travelling 
the  thirty-six  miles  from  New'  Brunswick  to  Bristol,  which  is  about  four  times  the 
charge  on  either  of  the  above-mentioned  roads.  The  Company  is  a  very  rich  Com¬ 
pany.  It  collects,  for  its  stockholders,  fourteen  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which 
it  expends  almost  eight  hundred  thousand  in  the  various  ways  that  suit  its  purposes, 
and  of  the  disposal  of  which  it  renders  scarcely  any  account  to  those  stockholders — and 
with  the  balance  it  divides  twelve  per  cent. — but  it  is  yet  too  poor  to  have  two 
decent  ferry-boats.  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  compound  of  rapacity  of  demand 
and  meanness  of  accommodation  that  exists  in  the  world. 

By  the  intelligent  farmers  in  this  vicinity  the  existence  of  this  monopoly  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  grievance,  but  I  find  that  most  of  them  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
it  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Having  been  sold ,  they  fear  there  is  no 
way  by  which  they  may  redeem  themselves.  They  know  that,  contrary  to  the  rule 
elsewhere,  the  rate  of  freight  and  the  price  of  passage  increase  as  trade  and  travel 
increase  in  amount,  and  they  know  that  as  the  Company  shall  become  stronger  and 
more  powerful,  their  burdens  will  be  still  farther  increased.  They  feel  that  they 
“drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain,”  but  they  are  unable  to  see  how  they 
shall  rid  themselves  of  those  to  whom  they  have  been  sold,  and  by  whom  it  has 
been  imposed  upon  them.  They  are  in  the  situation  of  poor  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 
Waking  or  sleeping,  sitting  or  lying,  they  have  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  their 
shoulders.  They  feel  him  at  every  instant  of  their  lives,  and  are  almost  hopeless. 
They  should  recollect  that  Sinbad  did  rid  himself  of  his  burden;  and  a  little 
examination  will  satisfy  them,  and  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  it  rests  with  your¬ 
selves  alone  to  determine  when  you  will  cast  your  old  man  from  your  shoulders, 
and  become  again  free  men. 

Feeling  perfectly  assured  that  such  is  the  case,  and  believing  that  when  you  shall 
come  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  so  you  will  rouse  yourselves  to  exertion,  as  well  as 
to  an  examination  of  the  delinquencies  of  your  masters,  I  think  it  expedient  to 
suspend  tor  a  moment  the  further  inquiry  into  the  beauties  of  the  system,  to  look 
into  the  actual  condition  of  the  relations  between  the  Company  and  the  State. 
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By  the  act  of  March,  1832,  it  was  provided  that  it  should  not  be  lawful,  at  any 
time  during  the  continuance  of  their  charter,  to  construct  any  other  railroad  or  rail¬ 
roads  in  the  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  Companies,  which  should  be  intended 
or  used  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  merchandise  between  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  or  to  compete  in  business  with  the  road  then  author¬ 
ized  :  and  in  consideration  of  the  grant  of  this  monopoly,  the  Companies  transferred 
to  the  State  1000  shares  of  stock,  and  guarantied  that  the  dividends  and  transit  duties 
should  amount  to  not  less  than  $30,000  annually. 

Had  the  same  legislative  body  granted  to  any  particular  blacksmith  the  right  of 
shoeing  all  the  horses  in  the  State,  or  to  any  one  miller  the  right  of  grinding  all  the 
grain,  or  had  they  incorporated  a  cotton  mill,  or  a  hank,  binding  the  State  not  to 
incorporate  any  other  mills  or  banks  during  the  period  of  the  charter  they  had 
granted,  such  acts  would  have  been  unhesitatingly  set  aside  :  and  yet  they  had 
precisely  the  same  right  to  institute  monopolies  in  all  those  cases  that  they  had  in 
the  other.  The  present  legislature  has  all  the  power  that  it  would  have  had  if  the 
act  of  March,  1832,  had  not  been  passed,  as  witness  the  following  opinion  of  the 
present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

“  I  cannot  think  that  a  legislative  body,  holding  a  limited  authority  under  a 
written  Constitution,  can,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  limit  the  legislative  power  of 
their  successors.  The  power  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  legislative  body, 
must  always  exist  in  that  body  until  it  is  altered  by  the  people,  and  cannot  be 
restricted  by  a  mere  legislative  act.  If  they  can  deprive  their  successors  of  the 
power  of  chartering  companies  of  a  particular  description  or  in  particular  places,  it 
is  obvious  that  upon  the  same  principle  they  might  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
chartering  any  corporations,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever;  and  if  they  might,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  deprive  their  successors  of  that  legislative  power,  they  could 
surrender  any  other  legislative  power  whatever  in  the  same  manner,  and  bind  the 
State  for  ever  to  submit  to  it.  The  existence  of  such  a  power  in  a  representative 
body  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or  in  public  convenience ;  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  upon  which  all  our  political  institutions  are  founded.  *  *  * 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  agreement  contained  in  the  act  of  March  2,  1832,  is 
not.  binding  on  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  restrain  future 
legislative  bodies  of  that  State  from  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  railroad  within 
the  limits  mentioned  in  the  act  of  Assembly.  And  the  legislature  may  now  law¬ 
fully  grant  the  power  to  make  such  a  road  to  any  company  alread}^  incorporated,  or 
hereafter  to  be  incorporated.  *  *  *  Every  one  is  so  far  presumed  to  know  the 

law,  that  in  ordinary  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  he  is  bound  as  if  he  did  know  it. 
The  Corporation,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  relied  on  a  pledge  which  they  were 
bound  to  know  the  legislature  had  not  the  Constitutional  power  to  give.  If  they 
have  done  so,  they  must  abide  the  consequences.” 

The  question  submitted  was  merely  that  of  the  right  of  the  Straight  Turnpike 
Company  to  place  rails  on  their  road. 

Chancellor  Kent  waved  the  discussion  whether  the  legislature  had  or  had  not  the 
right  to  restrict  the  action  of  their  successors,  as  being  unnecessary  in  reference  to 
the  case  before  him,  but  he  spoke  of  the  grant  as  “an  unmeasured  monopoly,”  and 
as  one  which  showed  by  the  very  reservation  of  power  contained  in  the  law,  “the 
immensity  of  the  extent  of  the  release  of  legislative  power”  that  was  contained  in 
that  clause  of  it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  stipulation  that  should  be  “  sternly  construed, 
as  one  that  might  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  to  the  public  welfare.”  He  added 
that  “as  it  stands,  it  would,  according  to  the  literal  terms  of  it,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Companies,  prevent  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Camden  to  Long 
Branch,  or  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  and  from  thence  to  Trenton;  for  each  of 
these  roads  might  and  would  be  greatly  used  by  citizens  of  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  who  wished,  en  passant,  to  view  a  fashionable  watering  place  in  the  one 
instance,  or  a  beautiful  country  in  the  other,  instead  of  driving  post-haste  through  a 
desert.  These  routes  would,”  he  thought,  “certainly,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
compete  in  business  with  the  said  railroad.” 

In  this  view  Mr.  Webster  fully  agreed. 

The  State  is  under  no  obligation,  legal  or  equitable,  to  continue  the  monopoly  for 
even  a  single  hour.  Those  who  enacted  the  law,  granted  what  did  not  belong  to 
them,  and  those  who  received  the  grant,  accepted  it  at  their  own  risk.  If  the  title 
is  bad,  the  loss  is  their’s,  and  their’s  alone.  The  State  may  incorporate  as  many 
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Companies  as  it  pleases,  and  may  authorize  those  Companies  to  make  roads  on  both 
sides  of  the  existing-  ones,  if  it  will,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  latter  have  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  claim  for  compensation  for  damage.  It  rests  with  you,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  then,  to  say  whether  the  monopoly  shall  be  continued  or  not. 

By  some  it  has  been  even  held  that  although  the  monopoly  were  abolished,  the 
State  would  still  be  entitled  to  retain  the  thousand  shares  of  stock  first  transferred, 
and  to  continue  to  require  payment  of  the  transit  duties.  To  do  these  things  would, 
however,  be  impolitic  and  unnecessary  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  State  itself, 
and  without  reference  to  any  possible  rights  or  interests  of  the  Company.  A  single 
good  double-track  opposition-road,  that  would  bring  the  rates  of  travel  down  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half,  and  that  would  compel  the  Company  to  double  its  track,  and  to 
provide  powerful  engines  (which  they  now  have  not)  and  comfortable  cars,  would 
add  more  to  the  wealth  of  the  State  in  a  single  year,  than  the  transit  duties  would 
yield  in  half  a  century.  Capital  should  not  be  driven  out  by  taxation.  It  should  be 
coaxed  to  come  in,  for  it  is  capital  that  gives  value  to  land.  The  man  who  makes 
roads  for  the  farmer  does  twice  as  much  for  him  as  he  does  for  himself,  and  the  far¬ 
mer  who  taxes  road-makers  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  payment  of  an  insignificant 
tax  upon  his  land,  is  of  the  class  of  men  who  kill  the  goose  to  get  the  golden  eggs. 
Such  has  been  the  character  of  all  the  legislation  of  this  State  in  regard  to  the  rail¬ 
roads.  It  has  been  at  once  suicidal  and  pitiful.  Land  abounds,  and  capital  is  needed 
to  give  it  value,  yet  the  latter  is  driven  out  by  monopolies  and  taxes,  lest  the  former 
should  become  too  valuable  and  the  State  should  grow  too  rich.  Capital  can  fly, 
but  the  land  cannot,  and  there  is  not  a  single  State  in  the  Union  that  affords  such 
abundant  proof  that  the  former  can  and  will  fly,  as  that  in  which  we  live.  But  for 
the  existence  of  monopolies,  and  taxes  on  roads  and  road-makers,  the  population  of 
the  State  would  now  be  double  what  it  is,  and  its  wealth  would  be  quadruple. 

New  Jersey  has  always  been  favored  in  regard  to  road  and  railroad  kings.  Early 
in  the  last  century,  the  viceroy  of  Britain,  Lord  Cornbury,  granted  a  monopoly  to 
certain  individuals,  of  “waggoning  goods  and  merchandise”  from  Camden  to  Bor- 
dentown  and  Amboy.  The  people  of  that  day,  however,  unlike  yourselves,  were 
indisposed  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  palaces  for  their  masters, 
and  they  placed  the  matter  before  the  Crown  in  such  a  light  that  the  monopoly  was 
abolished.  What  was  the  course  of  events  from  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  for  the  whole  of  the  present  century  the 
business  of  transporting  men  and  goods  on  that  route  has  been  a  close  monopoly. 
The  Union  line  ran  off'  all  opposition  by  lowering  the  fare  to  a  losing  point  when¬ 
ever  opposition  was  attempted,  and  paid  itself  by  raising  the  fare  to  an  enormous 
height  whenever  competition  was  destroyed.  That  line  which  so  long  governed  the 
State,  was  the  father  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company  which  now 
rules  it  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  you,  the  free  people  of  1848,  endure  patiently  the 
existence  of  a  monopoly  more  tyrannical  than  that  which  the  subjects  of  Queen  Anne 
successfully  resisted.  Your  real  freedom  is  yet  to  be  achieved,  but  it  can  be  done. 

The  whole  amount  of  dividends  and  transit  duties  is  $81,000.  Equally  divided 
among  the  counties  of  the  State,  it  would  give  to  each  about  $4000.  I  would  now 
ask  the  farmer  of  Burlington  to  estimate  what  would  be  his  own  share  of  this  pal¬ 
try  sum,  and  then  weigh  it  in  the  scale  with  the  advantages  he  would  derive  from 
having  the  greatest  market  of  the  Union  thrown  open  to  him  at  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth,  of  the  tax  for  freight  that  his  produce  now  pays,  and  see  if  the  gain  would 
not  exceed  the  loss  at  least  an  hundred  times.  Let  the  farmers  of  Camden,  and 
Burlington,  and  Monmouth  counties,  estimate  their  share,  and  weigh  it  in  the  scale 
with  the  advantages  of  a  railroad  from  Camden  through  Mount  Holly,  to  New  York  : 
or  let  those  of  Essex  compare  their  share  with  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
them  from  the  establishment  of  an  opposition  line  that  should  reduce  to  one-third 
the  charges  on  the  products  of  their  Newark  customers,  on  their  way  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  thence  to  the  south  and  west:  and  they  would  find  the  gain  would  be  to 
the  loss  as  one  hundred  to  one.  Let  them  rid  themselves  then  of  the  Company,  of 
its  stock,  and  of  transit  duties,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  by  the  same  blow. 

The  State  has  the  right  to  make  as  many  roads  as  it  will,  but  it  cannot  now  make 
any  roads,  because  of  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  the  monopolists.  If  a  charter  be 
asked  for  one  to  Mount  Holly,  it  is  opposed,  because  it  looks  towards  New  York. 
If  the  people  further  north  desire  a  road  to  New  Hope,  it  is  opposed,  because 
it  may  lead  to  a  connection  with  Philadelphia.  The  railroad  kings  have  the  eyes 
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of  Argus  for  the  detection  of  any  scheme  tending  to  lessen  their  control  over  the 
destinies  of  the  State,  though  blind  as  moles  to  the  suffering  consequent  upon  keep¬ 
ing  the  poor  Irishman  and  his  half-starved  family  eighteen  hours  on  the  road,  and 
then  extorting  from  them  two  dollars  a  head.  In  order  that  you  may  exercise  the 
power  that  rightfully  belongs  to  you — that  of  chartering  companies  for  roads  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  through  the  State — nothing  is  required  but  union  among  your¬ 
selves,  and  thafmay  be  obtained  if  the  proper  course  be  pursued. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  want  of  that  union.  At  one  time  the 
people  of  the  northern  counties  ask  for  a  road,  and  at  another,  there  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  from  the  south.  Both  are  opposed  by  the  Company,  and  both  are  defeated, 
because  they  do  not  fight  together.  What  is  needed  is  something  in  the  support  of 
which  you  all  might  unite,  and  that  is — a  general  law  for  the  making  of  turn¬ 
pikes  AND  RAILROADS. 

Very  slight  reflection  is  needed  to  convince  any  and  every  one  of  the  importance 
and  the  justice  of  enacting  such  a  law.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  make  a  road 
through  his  own  land,  and  every  association  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty,  land- 
owners  has  the  same  right  as  regards  their  own  lands.  It  happens,  however,  very 
generally,  that  among  the  fifty  there  will  be  two,  three,  or  five,  unreasonable  men, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  laws  to  compel  such  men  to  do  that  to 
which  a  regard  to  their  own  interest  ought  to  prompt  them.  A  general  law  that 
should  authorize  the  making  of  roads  whenever  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  per¬ 
sons  through  whose  land  it  was  to  run  had  been  obtained,  while  providing  for  the 
payment  for  damages  that  might  be  incurred  :  and  that  should  at  the  same  time 
authorize  the  formation  of  Companies  for  making  such  roads,'  with  a  limitation  of 
tolls  to  such  rates  as  would  yield  ten  or  twelve  per  cent. :  would  be  a  measure  of  the 
kind  I  have  indicated.  It  would  be  the  one  around  which  you  all  might  rally.  It 
would  be  the  standard  under  which  you  all  would  conquer. 

Such  a  law  should  be  carefully  prepared,  and  printed  for  distribution  throughout 
the  State,  for  criticism,  with  a  view  to  correction.  Once  adopted,  it  should  be 
made  the  test  of  qualification  for  office,  from  constable  to  governor.  No  man  should 
receive  a  vote  that  would  not  pledge  himself  to  support  it.  The  great  question  to 
be  decided  is  that  of  freedom,  or  continued  slavery,  and  before  that  all  other  ques¬ 
tions  sink  into  insignificance.  Armed  with  such  a  law,  and  fighting  in  such  a 
cause,  the  great  cause  of  truth,  of  justice,  and  of  freedom,  you  would  be  sure  to 
triumph,  and  the  Oligarchy  would  inevitably  be  prostrated. 

Should  this  not  be  done  by  means  of  action  within  this  State,  it  will  certainly  be 
done  by  action  from  without.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  post-roads,  and  a  road  for  the  mails  through  this  State  is  sadly 
needed.  Congress  has  made  a  road  through  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  and  it  can  make  one  through  New  Jersey,  and  the  reasons  for  so  doing  are 
far  stronger  than  those  which  induced  the  making  of  the  Cumberland  road.  The 
latter  had  for  its  object  the  removal  of  natural  obstacles  that  the  people  themselves 
were  competent  to  remove,  whereas  the  object  of  the  former  would  be  the  removal 
of  artificial  obstacles  that  the  people  of  the  other  States  cannot  alone  remove. 
Whenever  the  application  for  such  a  road  shall  come  before  Congress,  backed  as  it 
will  be  by  the  whole  population  of  New7  York  and  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Balti¬ 
more,  it  will  receive  an  almost  unanimous  support,  for  throughout  the  Union  there 
exists  but  one  feeling  in  relation  to  your  claim  for  transit  duties,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  your  tax  gatherers,  the  railroad  kings.  That  road  will  be  free  from  taxes  and 
monopolies,  and  that  road  will  be  made :  and  then  the  transit  duties,  even  if  still 
maintained  on  the  old  roads,  will  be  too  small  to  pay  the  cost  of  collection,  while 
the  dividends  on  stock,  if  the  Company  continue  to  be  managed  as  now  it  is,  will 
scarcely  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  State  in  continuing  to  receive 
them.  You  will  then  grow  rich,  for  then  your  produce  will  be  carried  cheaply, 
and  you  will  travel  at  half  the  present  price,  and  travel  well. 

— > — 


„  LETTER  FIFTH.  ^ 

Fellow-Citizens  : —  Burlington,  Feb.  18,  1848 

I  have  again  had  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  a  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Company’s  treasury,  having  made  one  of  a  party  of  300  persons  who  have  waited 
twenty -five  minutes  for  a  ferry-boat.  The  Company  has  large  revenues.  It  expends 
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$800,000  per  annum.  It  divides  twelve  per  cent.  It  is  still,  however,  too  poor  to 
have  two  decent  ferry-boats.  >  !$o  ipfiJiWiifs'  a  3yst£rb’  jypbld  -he  fdlet;abed  in  no  place 
but  Jersey.  Here,  howeveL  mfen/resign’lhem^elvbf?  Yo  U'htftb  f,heir'\iestiny.  They 
seem  to  consider  themselves  as’havirig  bben  bofn  to’  6e  heVers'  df  tvood  and  drawers 
of  water  for  their  masters,  and  so  will  they  continue  to  be  until  they  shall  learn 
that  Hercules  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  object  of  the  monopolists  was,  and  is,  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  all  other  monopolies,  viz. :  that  of  collecting  taxes  by  means  of  selling 
bad  goods  at  high  prices.  The  means  used  in  obtaining  the  grant  are  generally 
understood  to  have  been  the  same,  viz. :  bribery  and  corruption.  No  man  in  the 
State  now  entertains  a  doubt  that  this  privilege  of  taxing  the  people  was  sold,  any 
more  than  he  doubts  that  cattle  are  sold  in  the  market-place.  Few,  if  any,  doubt 
that  corrupt  means  are  used  for  retaining  this  privilege,  now  claimed  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  right.  The  right  of  compelling  men  to  pay  two  dollars  for  commodities 
that  would  be  dear  at  one !  As  well  might  Fagin  have  insisted  upon  the  right  of 
picking  pockets ! 

In  regard  to  one  of  the  modes  of  corruption,  some  information  is  now  before 
us.  The  annual  report  contains  a  list  of  persons  who  travel  on  the  road,  free 
of  charge,  many  of  them  with  their  wives  and  families  ;  and  of  newspapers  whose 
publishers,  editors,  &c.,  go  free  of  cost.  At  a  very  moderate  estimate  there  are  600 
who  thus  travel  at  the  public  expense.  Allowing  each  of  these  to  travel  but  four 
times  back  and  forth,  wre  have  the  sum  of  $20,000  distributed,  and  this  is  probably 
not  even  one-half  of  the  amount.  That  the  list  is  not  complete,  I  know.  That  it 
is  very  far  from  being  complete,  is  asserted  by  many  who  have  reason  to  know. 
Were  it  not  that  the  Company  has  its  monopoly  privileges  to  guard,  nine-tenths  of 
these  people  would  pay  their  own  passages,  and  then  other  people  would  travel 
cheaply.  Every  man  that  travels  in  New'  Jersey  now  contributes  to  their  expenses, 
and  the  State  is  forced  to  relinquish  her  share  of  their  passage  money  that  it  may 
be  applied  to  riveting  the  chains  that  have  been  imposed  upon  her. 

The  characteristics  by  which  the  administration  of  monopolies  elsewhere  has 
uniformly  been  distinguished,  have  been  enumerated.  I  will  review  them  in  suc¬ 
cession,  beginning  with  avarice ,  and  doubt  not  I  shall  satisfy  you,  fellow  citizens, 
that  in  regard  to  each  and  every  one  of  them  the  Company  is  fully  entitled  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  the  most  distinguished  monopolies  recorded  in  history. 

The  avaricious  man  is  never  content. — Like  Oliver  Twist ,  he  is  always  “  asking 
for  more.”  The  word  “  enough”  has  no  place  in  his  vocabulary.  The  richer  he 
grows,  the  more  he  wants.  So  it  is  with  this  Company.  Their  Report  of  the 
present  year  speaks  of  large  and  rapidly  increasing  revenues,  brilliant  prospects, 
and  great  dividends,  and  the  unhappy  people  subject  to  their  rule  might  have  hoped 
for  some  alleviation  of  their  burdens,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  find  those  burdens 
increased.  The  farmer  pays  now  one-third  more  for  the  transportation  of  his  w'heat 
than  he  did  a  year  since.  The  paper-maker  pays  one-fourth  more  for  the  carriage 
of  his  paper  to  market.  The  rate  of  passage  is,  in  many  cases,  doubled  :  and  the 
unhappy  emigrant  who  but  lately  wTas  permitted  to  pass  from  city  to  city  in  six 
hours,  is  now  kept  on  the  road  eighteen  hours ,  that  the  Company  may  save  in  the 
cost  of  transporting  him,  and  profit  by  his  board.  Next  year,  they  will  divide 
fifteen  per  cent.,  and  prices  will  rise  again.  With  the  increase  of  dividends  to 
twenty  per  cent,  there  will  be  another  rise,  for  the  stronger  the  power  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  oppress  the  people,  the  weaker  wrill  be  the  power  of  the  latter  to  resist. 
Eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  now  expended,  and  but  little  is  accounted  for. 
With  another  year  there  will  be  a  million,  and  the  power  of  corruption  will  thus 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Their  avarice  will  be  gratified,  be  the  means  of  grati¬ 
fication  what  they  may. 

Next  in  order  comes  rapacity.  Of  the  existence  of  this  quality  in  relation  to  the 
passengers  through  the  State,  abundant  evidence  has  already  been  afforded,  but  1 
now  propose  to  offer  some  in  relation  to  the  taxation  of  yourselves — the  people 
who  have  been  sold — while  deluding  yourselves  with  the  idea  that  you  yourselves 
had  sold  the  privilege  of  taxing  your  neighbors,  and  your  neighbors  only.  You 
are  not  the  first  people  who  have  dug  pits  for  others,  and  have  fallen  into  them 
themselves. 

The  great  market  for  food  of  all  kinds  is  at  the  North  and  East,  for  there  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  consume  much  food  while  producing 
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little.  It  is  to  that  market,  therefore,  that  every  farmer  in  Jersey  should  desire  to 
send  his  prod uots,-  and  not  to  Philadelphia,-  which  has'hehind  it  an  immense  coun¬ 
try  whose  products  are- constantly  pyessiwg  forward,  and  much  of  them  obliged  to 
seek  a  market  in  New  York  ‘or  Boston.  '  Were  access  to  the  New  York  market  free 
not  a  pound  of  the  produce  of  Burlington  County  would  go  to  Philadelphia,  because 
it  would  always  command  far  higher  prices  in  New  York. 

I  will  now  show  how  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  communicate  with 
the  great  market,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  facilities  afforded  to  those  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Erie  railroad  passes  through  Goshen,  the  county  seat  of  Orange  county, 
which  is  seventy  miles  from  New  York,  almost  precisely  the  same  distance  as 
Burlington.  Of  those  seventy  miles,  forty-six  are  by  railroad,  making  its  relative 
position  almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Burlington.  The  Erie  road  has  no 
through  travel  to  support  it.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  road  has  a  large  through 
travel,  and  travelling  should  be  therefore  far  cheaper  from  Burlington  than  from 
Goshen.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  facts. 

The  farmer  of  Goshen  can  go  to  New  York  and  return,  or  the  provision  dealer 
can  go  to  Goshen  and  back,  four  times  in  a  year,  for  nine  dollars.  The  farmer  of 
Burlington  can  do  the  same  thing  for  twenty  dollars.  The  fanner  of  Goshen  can 
go  to  New  York  and  return,  once  a  month,  for  twenty  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  year.  The  farmer  of  Burlington  can  do  the  same  thing  for  sixty  dollars.  The 
farmer  of  Goshen  can  go  to  New  York  and  return  twice  a  month  for  thirty-six  dol¬ 
lars.  The  farmer  of  Burlington  can  do  the  same  thing  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars.  The  farmer  of  Goshen  can  go  to  New  York  and  return  three  times  a  month 
for  forty -eight  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  The  farmer  of  Burlington  can  do  the  same 
thing  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  The  farmer  of  Goshen  can  go  to  New 
York  and  return,  or  his  customers,  the  provision  dealers,  can  come  to  him  weekly , 
for  fifty-eight  dollars  and  a  half  a  year;  while  the  farmer  of  Burlington  must  pay  for 
the  same  facility  of  access  to  market,  the  enormous  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars. 


I  would  now  ask  the  people  of  Burlington,  and  Camden,  and  Gloucester,  and 
Salem,  to  reflect  most  seriously  on  this  matter.  Here  is  the  great  market  of  the 
Union,  New  York  and  all  the  States  east  of  it,  the  very  market  toward  which  all 
their  products  would  naturally  tend,  barred  out  by  a  demand  for  passage  money  that 
forbids  all  intercourse.  The  farmer  of  Goshen  can  see  his  customers  weekly,  or 
monthly,  at  small  cost,  and  make  his  own  arrangements.  He  goes  to  New  York 
and  he  has  his  choice  among  hundreds  of  dealers,  and  he  obtains  the  highest  price. 
If  he  think  proper  to  stay  at  home,  every  week  brings  dealers  who  are  anxious  to 
trade  with  him.  The  farmer  of  Burlington  cannot  go  to  New  York,  and  few  can 
come  to  him.  The  consequence  is  that  he  trades  with  great  monopolists,  for  none 
but  a  few  great  traders  can  afford  to  come  to  him.  He  sells  his  produce  for  half  of 
what  he  would  obtain  if  he  could  travel  as  freely  as  the  man  of  Goshen.  He  loses 
five  or  ten  dollars ,  per  acre ,  from  the  absence  of  all  competition  in  the  market,  and  he 
saves  one  cent  per  acre  by  the  transit  duties. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  other  end  of  the  State. 

The  great  market  for  manufactures  of  all  kinds  is  south  and  west,  for  there  the 
people  are  largely  engaged  in  producing  food,  and  little  in  manufacturing,  and  it  is 
to  that  market  that  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  Newark  would  go  were  access 
free.  The  people  of  Newark  are  the  customers  of  the  farmers  of  Essex  and  Morris, 
and  every  thing  that  tends  to  limit  the  demand  for  their  productions,  tends  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  farms  of  those  and  other  counties  in  that  vicinity. 

Newark  is  distant  from  Philadelphia  eighty  miles,  of  which  sixty  are  by  railroad 
and  twenty  by  steamboat.  Were  the  manufacturer  of  that  place  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  Erie  road,  he  could  go  and  return  four  times  a  year  for  eleven  dollars — 
once  a  month  for  twenty-five  dollars — twice  a  month  for  forty-four  dollars — three 
times  a  month  for  fifty  dollars,  and  once  a  week  for  seventy-two  dollars  :  whereas  if 
he  desire  now  to  do  the  same,  he  must  pay  as  follows : — 


Four  times  a  year . $  28  difference  $  17 

Once  a  month .  84  “  59 

Twice  a  month .  168  “  124 

Three  times  a  month .  252  “  202 

Once  a  week . 364  “  292 


Now,  I  would  beg  the  farmer  of  Essex,  or  Morris,  or  Passaic,  or  Somerset, 
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to  weigh  well  the  effect  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
whom  he  has  vested,  and  is  still  vesting,  the  whole  control  of  the  communications 
of  the  State.  One  great  market  for  the  produce  of  those  counties  is  Newark,  and  the 
more  rapidly  that  city  shall  grow  in  numbers  and  wealth,  the  more  rapidly  will  the 
value  of  his  land,  and  the  demand  for  its  products  increase.  The  great  market  for 
the  products  of  that  place  is  at  the  south  and  west,  and  the  more  directly  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  be  supplied,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  :  and  every  measure  that 
tends  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  intercourse  between  the  producer  in 
Newark  and  the  consumer  of  his  products,  tends  to  retard  the  increase  of  the  city, 
to  retard  the  growth  of  its  wealth,  and  to  retard  the  increase  of  value  in  the  lands 
around  it. 

The  great  monopoly  forbids  all  intercourse  by  the  enormous  tax  that  it  demands 
for  the  use  of  the  right  of  way,  and  it  does  this  at  both  ends  of  the  line.  It  says  to 
the  farmer  of  Burlington,  if  you  wish  to  go  to  market  weekly,  you  must  pay  us  fifty- 
eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum  for  the  use  of  our  road,  our  engines,  cars 
and  steamboats,  and  two  hundred  and  one  dollars  and  a  half  per  annum  for  the 
right  of  way.  VYe  have  bought  that  right  by  wholesale,  and  we  will  now  retail 
it  at  our  own  price.  It  says  to  the  farmer  of  Essex ,  through  his  customer,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Newark,  if  you  wish  to  get  to  market  weekly,  and  to  seek  or  select  cus¬ 
tomers  for  your  goods,  you  must  pay  us  seventy-two  dollars  a  year  for  the  use  of  our 
road,  our  engines,  cars,  and  steamboats,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  right  of  way.  We  are  masters  of  New  Jersey.  The  State  can 
make  no  roads  without  our  permission.  We  bought  and  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
taxing  you,  and  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  keeping  it.  We  have  now  a  revenue,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  about  $2,000,000  a  year,  and  we  can  buy  all  the  assistance  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  right  to  tax  you  at  our  pleasure.  The 
right  of  way  is  ours — not  yours.  For  it,  it  is  true,  you  receive  $1000  per  county, 
but  we  value  it  much  more  highly.  We  choose  to  fix  our  own  price  and  you  must 
pay  whatever  we  demand,  or  you  must  stay  at  home. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  this!  And  how  does  it  affect  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  of  Burlington  or  Camden  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Essex  and  Morris  on 
the  other!  The  first  cannot  get  to  New  York,  and  he  must  either  sell  to  one  of 
very  lew  persons  who  can  afford  to  come  to  him,  or  he  must  send  his  products  to 
Philadelphia,  there  to  compete  with  those  of  the  people  who  live  further  south  and 
west,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  obtains  but  two-thirds  of  what  he  would  other¬ 
wise  receive  for  them.  They  are  there  bought  by  great  dealers  who  can  afford  to  go 
occasionally  to  New  York,  and  they  become  rich  at  his  expense,  because  they  pocket 
the  difference  between  what  they  pay  him  and  what  he  himself  might  have  obtained, 
could  he  have  communicated  freely  with  the  consumers  in  New  York,  and  further 
east.  Every  step  that  the  produce  of  Burlington  takes  to  the  south  and  west  is  a 
step  from  market ,  and  is  a  loss  to  the  farmer,  while  every  step  towards  the  north  and 
east  is  a  step  towards  market ,  and  is  a  gain  to  the  farmer.  He  cannot  go  towards 
market,  because  the  great  monopoly  charges  him  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for 
the  right  of  way.  He  is  therefore  forced  to  go  from  market,  and  he  thus  loses  ten 
dollars  an  acre  because  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  right  that  he  has  sold  at  one 
cent  an  acre. 

The  farmer  of  Essex  sells  his  produce  through  the  medium  of  the  manufacturer 
of  Newark.  The  latter  cannot  get  to  Philadelphia,  his  natural  market,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  go  to  New  York,  where  he  is  in  competition  with  the  manufacturers 
of  that  place  and  all  places  farther  East.  He  sells  his  commodities  to  large  dealers 
who  can  afford  to  go  occasionally  to  the  South,  and  they  get  rich  because  the)^ 
pocket  the  profits  that  he  might  have  had  if  he  could  have  communicated  freely 
with  his  customers  South  and  West.  Every  step  that  the  products  of  Newark  take 
in  the  direction  North  and  East  is  a  step  from  market,  and  is  a  loss  to  both  farmer 
and  manutacturer,  while  every  step  South  and  West  is  a  gain  to  both.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  cannot  go  towards  market,  because  the  great  monopoly  Company  charges 
him  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  per  annum  for  the  weekly  use  of  the  right  of 
way,  besides  making  him  pay  for  the  use  of  road,  engines,  cars,  &c.,  as  much  as  is 
paid  on  their  own  roads  by  the  people  of  New  York  who  have  not  sold  their  birth¬ 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  amount  of  tax  that  you  impose  upon  yourselves,  and  from  which  you  can 
relieve  yourselves  at  any  moment,  is  absolutely  incredible.  What  I  have  now 
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given  is  but  the  first  and  smallest  chapter  of  it,  and  yet  the  loss  resulting  from  this 
restraint  upon  your  movements  may  be  set  down  at  millions:  and  all  this  is  done 
thq,t  the  State  may  take  from  the  pocket  of  the  unhappy  traveller  over  her  soil,  her 
dime.  She  pays  millions  that  she  may  save  thousands. 

Even  at  the  moment  at  which  I  write,  the  great  Monopoly  is  again  at  work,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  purchase  a  control  over  the  new  avenue  that  it  is  proposed  to  open, 
and  men  are  found  among  you  advocating  it.  The  monopolists  know  that  one  free 
road  would  kill  them.  They  know  that  such  a  road  would  reduce  the  tax  on  the 
farmer  of  Burlington  who  desired  to  make  a  weekly  visit  to  the  great  market  of  the 
Union ,  two  hundred  dollars  a  year.  They  know  that  such  a  road  would  reduce  the 
tax  upon  the  customer  of  the  farmer  of  Essex  who  desired  to  make  a  weekly  visit 
to  his  natural  market ,  about  three  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  they  fear  that  their 
slaves  may  escape  from  their  hands.  They  have  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  of  income,  and  with  that  they  can  pay  men  for  getting  up  petitions — they  can 
pay  newspaper  editors — and  they  can  employ  every  other  of  the  various  means  of 
corruption  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purposes. 

You  are  in  a  trap.  It  was  set  for  others,  but  you  yourselves  have  fallen  into  it. 
To  extricate  yourselves,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  unite  your  efforts;  and 
until  you  shall  do  so,  the  trap  will  remain  closed.  There  is  one  way,  and  one 
way  alone,  in  which  you  can  be  extricated,  and  the  preliminary  to  that  is  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  act  honestly  and  abandon  the  whole  system  of  transit  duties  by 
which  you  yourselves  are  the  severest  sufferers.  Let  a  general  law  be  passed  for 
the  making  of  turnpike  and  railroads,  and  capital  will  then  be  seen  seeking  invest¬ 
ment  in  every  part  of  the  State,  and  then  towns  and  cities  will  grow,  and  produce 
will  be  in  demand,  and  farms  will  increase  in  value,  and  farmers  will  grow  rich, 
and  the  man  of  New  Jersey  will  be  able  to  look  his  neighbors  in  the  face,  feeling 
that  he  has  ceased  to  support  his  government  by  money  filched  from  their  pockets. 

Had  this  monopoly  never  existed,  the  population  would  now  be  double  what  it 
is,  and  the  land  would  be  five  times  more  valuable.  Much  time  has  already  been 
lost,  and  there  should  be  now  a  universal  determination  to  endeavor  by  wiser  action 
in  the  future  to  retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past.  One  long  pull — one  strong  pull — - 
and  one  pull  all  together — and  the  monster  will  be  overthrown. 

- — ♦ — 

LETTER  SIXTH. 

Fellow  Citizens: —  Burlington ,  Feb.  25,  1848. 

The  newspapers  are  filled  with  notices  of  the  great  feat  accomplished  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  in  having  run  a  train  through  from  New  York,  88  miles,  in  three  hours  and 
fifty-three  minutes.  Ten  years  since ,  the  people  of  Boston  travelled  on  good  roads, 
and  therefore  far  more  rapidly  than  the  monopoly  can  transport  their  passengers  even 
now.  Such  roads  would  soon  be  seen  in  this  State  were  the  monopoly  abolished. 
Such  would,  they  long  since  have  been,  had  it  never  existed. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  feat  was  accomplished,  300  unhappy  Jerseymen 
spent  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  in  the  weary  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Bur¬ 
lington.  They  travelled  on  a  bad  railroad,  and  in  dirty  cars,  and  they  did  all  this 
in  full  view  of  a  fine  river  that  has  for  weeks  been  free  from  ice,  and  the  reason 
why  they  did  so  was  that  on  this  miserable  railroad  the  Company  could  take  in 
addition  to  the  summer  charge,  12|  cents  per  head  for  the  right  of  way,  for  which 
they  pay  about  a  cent  an  acre.  The  farmer  who  travels  on  this  road  would  do  well 
to  calculate  how  much  he  receives  for  his  share  of  transit  duties,  and  what  he  pays 
for  the  use  of  the  right  of  way  which  he  has  sold.  He  would  find  that  he  receives 
cents  and  pays  dollars. 

In  my  last,  I  showed  what  were  the  differences  between  the  charges  of  the  Erie 
railroad,  and  the  monopoly  roads,  on  men  that  wished  to  go  to  market  with  their 
produce.  I  will  now  show  the  differences  in  the  transport  of  the  commodities  that 
those  men  would  desire  to  send,  or  take,  to  market.  In  the  outset,  I  wish  particu¬ 
larly  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  that  his  natural  market  is  to  be  found 
at  the  North  and  East.  Jersey  was  meant  for  the  orchard  and  kitchen-garden  of 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts.  There,  consumers 
abound,  and  producers  are  few.  There,  the  demand  for  their  products  would  be 
immense,  if  they  could  but  get  there.  Philadelphia  has  at  the  South  and  West, 
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Chester  County,  and  Lancaster  County,  and  Delaware  County,  and  Delaware,  and 
Maryland,  all  of  them  constantly  engaged  in  pouring  their  products  into  her  market. 
Those  counties  and  States  are  distant  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  while 
this  State  is  near  to  them  and  could  command  their  markets  free  from  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  of  the  lands  farther  South,  were  trade  and  travel  free.  Let  the 
farmer  look  to  what  part  of  the  country  he  may,  he  will  see  food  travelling  from 
the  South  and  West  towards  the  North  and  East,  except  in  this  State,  and  here  he 
will  see  it  travelling  up  hill — going  South  and  West,  because  it  cannot  get  to  the 
North  and  East.  W  hy  it  cannot,  I  propose  now  to  show. 

The  distance  from  New  York  to  Burlington  is  nearly  the  same  as  from  that  city 
to  Goshen.  Roads  are  made  in  this  State  at  less  cost  than  in  any  other  of  the  Union, 
and  the  cost  of  a  new  one  from  Camden  to  Amboy  would  be  far  less  than  has  been 
that  of  the  one  to  Goshen.  This  State  has  the  vast  ad  vantage  of  being  the  chief  hio-h- 
way  of  the  Union,  along  which  are  even  now  transported  great  numbers  of  passengers, 
and  large  quantities  of  merchandise,  and  the  amount  would  be  tenfold  increased 
were  this  monopoly  abolished.  Every  man,  and  every  ton  of  goods,  transported 
across  the  State  pays  its  contribution  to  the  improvements  of  the  roads  used  by  the 
people  of  the  State ,  tending  thereby  to  increase  the  facilities  for  getting  to  market 
with  their  products.  The  Erie  railroad  has  none  of  these  advantages.  It  is  no  tho¬ 
roughfare.  It  has  to  be  supported  by  the  local  trade  alone,  and  therefore  the  charges 
should  be  a  third  less  from  Burlington  to  New  York  than  those  from  Goshen  to 
that  place.  I  will,  however,  assume  that  the  tolls  paid  by  the  people  of  Goshen  are 
the  true  ones  :  those  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  road,  engines,  and  cars,  and 
for  payment  of  interest:  and  then  show  how  much  is  the  transit  duty  paid  by  the 
farmer  of  Burlington  to  the  great  monopolists.  The  former  will  then  be  enabled  to 
see  that  for  the  cents  paid  to  the  State  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  the  other  States,  he 
himsef  pays  dollars ,  and  he  may  then  feel  disposed  to  unite  with  his  neighbors  in 
the  effort  to  rid  himself  and  them  of  this  iniquitous  system. 

The  farmer  of  Goshen  can  send  his  peas  and  beans,  his  cabbages  and  corn,  his 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  to  market,  on  payment  of  twelve  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
being  less  than  Jive  cents  for  forty  pounds,  which  is,  as  I  understand,  the  fair  average 
weight  of  the  basket  used  in  this  State. 

The  farmer  of  Burlington  can  send  the  same  articles  to  the  same  market,  for 
twenty  cents  per  basket. 

A  man  who  cultivates  forty  acres  can  raise  for  market  5000  baskets,  on  which  the 
freight  from  Burlington  would  be  -  <$1000 

On  the  same  quantity,  the  farmer  of  Goshen,  travelling  the  same  distance 

precisely,  pays .  240 

Balance,  being  the  transit  duty  charged  by  the  great  monopoly  -  -  <$760 

Here  is  a  difference  of  nearly  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rail¬ 
road  kings  have  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  that  through 
the  State.  Were  competition  permitted,  they  could  charge  no  transit  duty,  and 
then  the  produce  of  the  farmer  would  go  to  market  from  Burlington  even  more  cheaply 
than  now  does  the  produce  of  the  farms  of  Goshen. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  effect  of  this.  Every  thing  ripens  in  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  earlier  than  in  this  State,  and  the  Jerseyman  can  derive  no  advantage  from  the 
high  prices  paid  in  Philadelphia  for  early  vegetables  and  fruits.  He  is,  however, 
better  situated  than  the  man  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  for  supplying  New  York  or 
Massachusetts,  if  eitner  he  or  his  produce  could  get  there.  He  does  go  to  New  York 
for  a  few  days  of  the  highest  prices,  but  even  during  those  days  the  Company  pockets 
nearly  all  the  profits.  These  days  over,  he  is  obliged,  because  of  their  enormous 
charges,  to  send  his  products  to  the  market  of  Philadelphia  already  overstocked 
with  those  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  but  he  soon  finds  that  they  will  not  pay  car¬ 
riage  there.  Thus  blocked  up  oa  both  sides  he  is  compelled,  in  full  view  of  the 
two  greatest  markets  of  the  Union,  to  permit  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of 
baskets  of  vegetables  to  rot  in  the  fields  at  the  very  time  when  they  would  command 
fair  prices  in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  pay  him  well  if  he  could 
get  them  there  at  reasonable  cost. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  demand  for  Jersey  products  that  wrould  exist 
at  the  North,  it  they  could  get  there  at  the  same  rate  of  charge  as  that  on  the  Erie 
road,  which  is  higher  than  would  be  the  rate  in  this  State ,  were  the  monopoly  abolished '. 
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Competition  would  compel  the  various  roads  to  exert  themselves  to  make  business. 
Trains  would  cease  to  run  at  those  hours  only  which  suit  the  monopolists  them¬ 
selves,  as  is  now  the  case.  A  morning  line  would  carry  tens  of  thousands  of  baskets 
to  New  York  in  season  for  the  evening  boats  for  Albany,  Stonington,  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  the  vegetables  gathered  on  Monday  would  be  in  Utica,  or  Boston,  or 
Portsmouth,  in  season  for  dinner  on  Tuesday.  Those  same  vegetables  now  rot  on 
the  ground  because  they  cannot  get  even  to  New  York.  The  transit  duty  levied  by 
the  monopolists  is  fifteen  cents  per  basket,  and  this  added  to  the  five  cents  which  is 
the  honest  charge  for  transportation,  is  more  than  they  will  bear,  and  the  trade  is 
thus  almost  annihilated. 

Let  the  farmer  now  estimate  how  much  he  saves  by  levying  a  transit  duty  on  the 
people  and  merchandise  that  pass  through  the  State,  and  see  how  much  it  exceeds 
one  cent  per  acre  of  the  lands  of  the  State.  Let  him  then  estimate,  as  moderately 
as  he  will,  the  transit  duty  that  he  pays,  and  see  how  much  it  exceeds  ten  dollars 
per  acre.  Pay  it  he  must  in  some  form  or  other.  Sometimes  his  products  go  to 
New  York,  and  he  pays  it  in  tolls.  At  others  he  sends  them  to  Philadelphia  when 
they  should  go  to  New  York,  and  he  obtains  20  cents  when  he  might  have  35  or 
40.  At  others,  they  rot  on  the  ground  when  he  might  have  20  or  25  cents  for  them 
in  New  York,  to  which  place  he  cannot  send  them  because  the  freight  and  transit 
duty  would  eat  them  up.  In  one  way  or  another  he  loses  the  extra  charge  on  every 
bushel  that  he  raises  for  market. 

This,  however,  is  not  all  his  loss.  If  roads  were  numerous  and  transportation 
cheap,  he  could  have  manure,  and  marl,  and  lime,  brought  to  him  at  half  its  present 
cost,  and  his  land  would  yield  him  more  while  costing  less  for  cultivation.  He 
would  obtain,  and  with  the  same  labour,  6000  baskets  where  now  he  has  but  5000, 
and  this  additional  quantity  would  cost  him  nothing.  Transported  cheaply  to  the 
North,  that  thousand  baskets  would  yield  him  perhaps  $750,  to  be  added  to  the 
saving  in  the  difference  of  tolls  upon  the  rest.  He  would  grow  rich,  and  he  could 
improve  his  farm.  Each  year  would  see  an  increase  of  his  products,  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  his  market  for  them,  whereas  he  now  but  lives  along,  and  each  successive 
year  leaves  him  where  it  found  him,  poor,  while  railroad  kings  grow  rich  at  his 
expense.  At  length  he  is  seen  abandoning  his  farm  and  flying  to  the  West,  while 
they  remain  at  home  and  build  palaces  with  the  proceeds  of  the  transit  duty  that 
eats  him  up. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  agricultural  products,  we  find  enormous  differences. 
The  farmer  of  Goshen  can  send  his  pork  to  market  on  payment  of  19  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  The  farmer  of  Burlington  pays  35  cents.  The  difference  is  the 
Company’s  charge  for  transit  duty.  The  farmer  of  Goshen  can  send  his  poultry  to 
market  for  21  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  farmer  of  Burlington  pays  40  cents,  of 
which  the  transit  duty  is  19  cents.  The  farmer  of  Goshen  can  send  his  calves  to 
market  for  25  cents.  The  farmer  of  Burlington  is,  in  this  case,  so  entirely  deprived 
of  the  New  York  market  that  I  cannot  learn  that  any  price  is  fixed,  but  it  could 
scarcely  be  less  than  a  dollar.  The  transit  duty  here  would  be  75  cents.  Every 
man  that  sends  calves  to  Philadelphia  obtains,  as  I  believe,  at  least  a  dollar  less 
than  he  could  have  for  them  in  New  York,  and  the  price  now  paid  for  sending  them 
to  the  former  is  precisely  the  same  that  would  be  paid  for  getting  them  to  the  latter, 
were  competition  rendered  possible  by  the  opening  of  the  trap  in  which  you,  the 
people  of  the  State,  have  caught  yourselves. 

Let  the  farmer  of  Burlington  now  look  to  the  fact  that  the  great  market  for  food 
is  at  the  North,  and  that  prices  are  always  higher  there  than  at  the  South.  Let  him 
see  that  that  is  his  natural  market — the  one  to  which  all  his  products  would  go,  if 
they  could  go  on  any  reasonable  terms.  Let  him  then  satisfy  himself  why  it  is  that 
he  carries  all  of  them  to  the  South,  there  to  be  sold  in  a  market  already  burdened 
with  the  products  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Let  him  calculate 
the  amount  of  loss  that  is  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  monopoly,  and  see  how  much 
over  ten  dollars  an  acre  would  be  required  to  cover  it.  Let  him  then  calculate  how 
much  it  costs  him  and  his  fellow-citizens  to  collect  their  dime  from  the  unfortunate 
traveller  who  pays  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  price  for  the  privilege  of  passing  over 
his  free  soil,  and  satisfy  himself  if  it  does  not  count  by  millions.  Let  him  then  look 
round  and  see  if  he  and  they  cannot  discover  some  mode  of  opening  the  trap  door. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  country  being  more  beautifully  situated 
than  is  this  State.  A  great  city,  immediately  South,  is  ready  to  absorb  the  products 
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that  might  compete  with  those  of  her  soil,  and  great  towns  and  cities  at  the  North 
requiring  immense  supplies  of  all  those  commodities  that  she  is  fitted  to  produce. 
The  great  highway  of  the  Union  is  across  her  territory,  and  the  whole  nation  stands 
ready  to  contribute  largely  in  tolls  for  the  use  of  her  roads,  thus  enabling  her  to  have 
the  best  and  cheapest  transportation  in  the  world.  She  rejects  these  advantages  and 
forbids  the  transport  of  both  passengers  and  merchandise  across  her  soil,  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  monopoly  for  the  use  of  which  she  obtains  about  one  cent  per  acre  in  the  form 
of  transit  duties,  and  then  she  is  taxed  so  heavily  for  the  privilege  of  passing  over 
her  own  roads  that  she  cannot  use  them.  Her  products  are  thus  forced  into  the 
inferior  market  of  Philadelphia,  when  they  might  go  to  the  superior  markets  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  she  continues  poor.  Her  fields  are  uncultivated  when  they 
should  constitute  one  great  garden,  and  her  lands  are,  for  their  situation,  the  lowest 
priced  in  the  Union,  when  they  should,  and  would,  be  among  the  highest  of  all. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  New  York,  with  a  view  to  protect  her  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  against  the  competition  of  the  people  of  this  State,  were  to  establish  a  cus¬ 
tom-house  at  which  were  levied  tolls  according  to  the  following  schedule,  to  wit : — 
On  every  100  baskets  of  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  cabbages,  and  other 

garden  vegetables  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $15  00 

On  every  100  baskets  of  fruit  of  every  description  -  -  -  -  15  00 

On  every  1000  pounds  of  pork  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -160 

On  every  1000  pounds  of  poultry  -  --  --  --  190 

On  every  100  calves  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  75  00 

And  so  on  throughout  the  list. 

To  this  let  there  be  added  the  following  tax  on  men  : — 

On  every  Jerseyman  that  comes  from  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  to 

New  York  four  times  a  year  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  $1100 

On  every  one  that  comes  once  a  month  -  -  -  -  -  -  39  75 

On  every  one  that  comes  twice  a  month  -  -  -  -  -  85  00 

On  every  one  that  comes  three  times  a  month  -  -  -  -  -  131  40 

On  every  one  that  comes  once  a  week  -  -  -  -  -  -201  50 

Were  such  a  tariff  established,  would  not  the  Union  ring  with  complaints  of  Jer- 
seymen  1  Would  they  not  say,  “  We  are  deprived  of  the  great  market  of  the  Union  : 
of  our  natural  market:  and  are  forced  to  see  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  property  rot  on  the  ground  because  of  the  existence  of  this  tariff,  for  the 
market  of  Philadelphia  is  choked  with  the  products  of  Chester  county,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  and  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  cannot  absorb  those  of  our  fields  and 
gardens.  Our  farms  will  become  valueless,  and  everybody  will  fly  the  State.  Our 
children  will  be  compelled  to  leave  us  and  settle  in  the  West,  whereas  if  we  could 
have  free  trade  with  the  great  markets  of  the  North  and  East,  they  would  remain  at 
home,  and  our  large  farms  would  become  divided  into  small  ones,  and  they  would 
be  better  cultivated,  and  we  should  obtain  from  every  acre  double  what  we  now 
obtain,  and  at  less  cost  of  labor  and  manure.  We  shall  all  be  ruined.”  Would 
they  not  hold  township  meetings,  to  protest  against  this  iniquity  1  Would  not  town¬ 
ship  call  upon  township  to  unite  in  the  holding  of  county  meetings,  and  would  not 
county  call  upon  county  to  unite  in  holding  a  great  State  Convention  to  deliberate 
upon  the  mode  to  be  adopted  for  relieving  themselves  from  this  great  oppression! 
Would  not  Congress  be  appealed  to  ?  And  would  that  body  not  be  called  upon  to 
do  what  was  necessary  to  put  the  people  of  New  Jersey  upon  an  equal  footing  in 
the  markets  of  New  York  and  Boston,  with  those  of  Duchess  and  Orange  counties  ! 

All  these  things  would  you  do,  if  the  act  proceeded  from  New  York  and  required 
aid  from  the  Union,  but  yet  you  submit  to  this  very  tariff  from  a  Company  that 
holds  its  existence  under  your  own  law  :  a  Company  whose  action  you  can  correct  at 
your  pleasure.  You  have  granted  to  that  Company  the  power  to  make  a  trap  for 
your  neighbors,  without  seeing  that  the  trap  enclosed  yourselves.  The  Company 
opens  the  trap-door  for  each  of  yourselves  on  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  a 
head  for  such  of  you  as  desire  to  go  to  market  weekly.  It  opens  it  for  your  pro¬ 
ducts  on  payment  of  fifteen  dollars  for  every  hundred  baskets  of  vegetables,  and 
seventy-five  dollars  for  every  hundred  calves.  You  and  your  lands,  and  your  vege¬ 
tables,  and  your  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calves,  and  wheat,  and  rye,  and  potatoes,  are 
all  in  the  trap,  and  there  they  will  stay  until  you  yourselves  shall  learn  that  the 
man  who  receives  one  cent  per  acre  as  transit  duty  upon  his  neighbors  and  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  pays  ten  dollars  per  acre  upon  himself  and  his  products,  loses  money  by 
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the  operation.  Whenever  you  shall  come  to  understand  this,  you  will  hold  town¬ 
ship  meetings,  and  county  meetings,  and  State  conventions,  for  the  purpose  of  open¬ 
ing  the  trap-door,  and  then  will  the  days  of  this  corrupt  and  tyrannical  corporation 
be  numbered.  Tts  monopoly  privilege  is  unconstitutional  and  invalid ,  and  it  rests 
with  yourselves  to  determine  how  soon  you  will  make  a  half  dozen  doors  to  the  trap 
and  let  yourselves  out. 


— ♦ - 

LETTER  SEVENTH. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington ,  March  3,  1848. 

Of  all  the  products  of  her  soil  there  is  none  by  which  this  State  should  profit  so 
largely  as  by  that  of  the  Peach.  She  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  fitted  for 
its  production,  and  directly  north  of  her  are  five  millions  of  people  by  whom  it  is 
deemed  a  great  luxury,  and  among  whom  there  exists,  in  vast  abundance,  wealth 
enabling  them  to  indulge  their  tastes.  They  are  rich,  and  they  grow  daily  richer, 
for  they  have  no  monopolies. 

The  peach  is  an  article  that  will  not  keep.  It  must  be  eaten  soon,  or  it  decays, 
and  the  difference  of  even  twelve  hours  in  getting  it  to  market  may  be  the  difference 
between  great  profit,  and  almost  total  loss.  New  Jersey  is  close  to  that  great  mar¬ 
ket,  which  of  right  belongs  to  her.  It  would  be  her  own,  and  all  her  own,  if  she 
could  get  to  it. 

Delaware,  too,  raises  peaches,  but  she  is  distant  from  this  great  market  which  to 
Jersey  is  close  at  hand.  Delaware  also  has  a  market  close  at  hand,  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  vicinity,  into  which  not  a  Jersey  peach  would  go,  if  it  could  get  to  the  North. 
Under  proper  arrangements,  every  one  of  them  would  get  there,  and  Delaware 
would  have  Philadelphia,  and  the  country  North  and  West  of  it  to  herself,  and  that 
is  her  natural  market.  Under  such  arrangements,  the  fruit  gathered  in  Jersey  on 
Monday  morning  could  always  he  in  Albany  and  Utica,  New  Haven,  Hartford  and 
Springfield,  Providence,  Boston  and  Portland,  at  dinner-time  on  Tuesday.  Could 
it  get  there  thus  promptly,  and  cheaply,  the  consumption  of  the  North  would  now 
be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  baskets,  speedily  to  rise  to  millions:  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  Jersey  land  that  are  now  waste,  would  be  in  progress 
towards  becoming  flourishing  orchards,  yielding  large  revenues  to  their  now  poor 
owners.  Existing  farms  and  orchards  would  yield  thrice  the  income  that  is  now 
obtained,  and  by  aid  of  the  surplus  thus  obtained  would  these  new  lands  be  subdued 
to  cultivation.  Poor  men  would  then  be  receiving  good  wages  by  aid  of  which  they 
would  buy  lands  whose  crops  would  speedily  make  them  rich. 

Why  can  the  fruit  of  Jersey  not  travel  thus  speedily  and  cheaply?  The  answer 
may,  I  think,  readily  be  given. 

The  great  monopoly  has  much  to  do.  It  has  large  taxes  to  collect  and  to  distri¬ 
bute.  It  is  the  Farmer  General  of  the  State,  for  which  it  collects  transit  duties  upon 
men  and  things  from  abroad.  It  has  no  leisure  to  look  after  the  business  of  its  cus- 
tomers,  or  to  regulate  its  trains  to  suit  their  wants,  however  much  it  may  have  for 
making  regulations  to  suit  its  own,  and  those  of  the  men  who  manage  it.  Its  mar¬ 
ket  train  passes  through  Burlington  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  train  carries  peaches 
that  reach  New  York  next  day  at  noon,  and  thus  the  fruit  gathered  on  Monday  is 
in  that  city  at  the  very  moment  when  it  might  be  in  Utica,  or  Portland,  hundreds 
of  miles  further  North.  If  gathered  ripe,  it  is  then  unfit  for  further  transportation, 
and  it  muskbe  sold.  It  finds  there  the  competition  of  Delaware,  whose  peaches 
can  go  to  that  market  cheaply  by  sea,  and  do  go  there  mainly  because  she  is  inter¬ 
fered  with  in  Philadelphia  by  Jersey  peaches  that  ought  to  have  gone  North.  Both 
States  are  thus  scrambling  for  the  limited  market  that  exists,  and  which  is  limited  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  the  private  interests  of  the  Jersey  monopoly  forbid  its 
extension.  Prices  are  low,  for  fruit  is  abundant,  and  it  will  not  keep.  At  such 
prices  they  are  sold  to  hucksters,  who  retail  the  ripe  ones  and  send  those  which  are 
unripe  to  Boston,  at  which  place  they  arrive  on  Thursday.  The  Jerseyman  thus 
loses  all  the  advantage  of  his  admirable  position,  and  he  remains  poor  when  he 
might  grow  rich. 

For  thus  keeping  fruit  almost  twenty-four  hours  in  travelling  about  seventy  miles, 
the  Gompany  charges  twenty  cents  per  basket.  From  Goshen  to  New  York,  almost 
precisely  the  same  distance,  and  on  a  road  that  has  no  through  travel  to  support  it, 
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the  charge  would  now  be  twelve,  but  if  peaches  were  there,  as  here,  a  great  article 
of  commerce,  they  would  he  carried  as  cheaply  as  are  now  tomatoes,  and  pay  but 
five  cents  per  basket.  I  will,  however,  assume  eight  cents  as  the  true  price  by  the 
ordinary  trains,  and  show’  wThat  would  be  then  the  difference. 

The  farmer  of  Burlington  who  has  ten  acres  of  peach  trees,  may  have  1000 

baskets,  and  for  the  freight  of  these  he  pays  -  $200 

From  Goshen  he  would  pay  -  -“-----80 

Difference,  being  the  amount  of  Transit  Duty  -  -  -  -  $120 

Here  we  have  an  excess  amounting  to  twelve  dollars  an  acre.  In  consideration 
of  paying  this  enormous  tax  he  is  permitted  to  get  his  fruit  to  New  York,  there  to 
be  sold  at  a  low7  price,  or  there  to  rot  on  his  hands,  when  if  competition  were  per¬ 
mitted,  they  could  at  the  very  same  hour  be  in  Western  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  New7  Hampshire,  there  to  be  sold  at  high  prices.  If, 
now7,  to  the  excess  of  toil,  the  farmer  add  the  difference  between  low7  prices  and 
high  ones,  he  will  obtain  a  sum  of  fifty  dollars  per  acre  as  the  transit  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  a  Company  to  which  he  has  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  roads  of  the 
State  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  about  one  cent 
per  acre . 

This  course  of  proceeding  w7ould  seem  to  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  It  would  seem  desirable  that  they  should  afford  to  the  producers  of  peaches 
the  facilities  necessary  to  enable  them  speedily  to  reach  the  best  markets,  there  to 
obtain  the  highest  prices.  Such  would  be  the  case,  certainly,  were  the  interests  of 
the  Company  to  be  consulted,  but  it  is  understood  that  there  are  other  and  higher 
interests  which  are  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  a  preference.  It  is  said  ihat  the  railroad 
kings  themselves  have  peach  orchards ,  and  that  the  road  is  so  managed  as  to  give  to 
those  orchards  a  monopoly  of  the  best  markets;  and  that  in  those  great  markets  are 
retailed  thousands  of  baskets  at  three,  four,  or  five  dollars  each,  among  a  people  who 
would  consume  hundreds  of  thousands,  could  they  but  be  supplied  promptly  and 
cheaply. 

The  Company  runs  a  morning  train  for  passengers.  Three  years  since,  as  1  am 
informed,  a  farmer  of  this  vicinity,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  getting  his  peaches 
rapidly  to  Boston,  applied  for  permission  to  send  them  by  that  train.  The  answer 
was,  that  “  it  carried  no  freight He  waited  on  the  railroad  kings  themselves,  and 
then,  as  a  special  favor,  obtained  permission  to  send  twelve  baskets  per  day,  subject 
to  the  enormous  charge  of  forty  cents  each,  or  more  than  one  cent  per  pound.  Tra¬ 
velling  North,  shortly  afterwards,  and  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  orchards 
said  to  belong  to  the  railroad  kings  themselves ,  he  there  saw,  as  the  story  goes,  whole 
car  loads  of  peaches,  carefully  packed  and  addressed  to  Boston,  attached  to  the  train 
that  he  had  been  assured  carried  no  freight !  From  that  day  to  this,  as  the  story 
further  goes,  such  has  been  the  course  of  proceeding.  He  has  sent  twTelve  baskets 
per  day,  and  they  have  sent  car  loads  :  perhaps  even  trains  of  cars,  laden  with  fine 
ripe  peaches,  the  produce  of  their  own  orchards. 

Admitting  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  I  would  now  ask  you,  my  fellovv-citzens, 
would  you,  or  would  you  not,  consider  this  to  be  a  fraud  upon  yourselves,  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  whose  use  this  road  was  made,  and  upon  the  people  whose  land  was  taken 
to  make  the  road  I  Admitting  them  to  be  so,  would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  a  fraud 
upon  the  State  that  granted  the  charter  under  which  it  was  made  1  Admitting  them 
to  be  so,  would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  a  fraud  upon  the  State  as  stockholder  in  the 
Company  that  owns  the  road  1  Admitting  them  to  be  so,  might,  or  might  not,  the 
administration  of  this  Company  be  considered  as  being  marked  by  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  that  have  in  all  other  ages  and  countries  distinguished  the  administration 
of  monopolies,  to  wit :  avarice  and  rapacity,  insolence  and  tyranny,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fraud  and  meanness  on  the  other ! 

It  will,  doubtless,  be  said  that  the  peach  orchards  said  to  belong  to  the  railroad 
kings,  which  thus  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  best  markets,  are  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  summit  level,  and  that  an  engine  can  take  peaches  down  a  plane  when  it 
could  not  take  them  up,  but  this  is  no  answer.  The  Company  were  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  engines  and  cars  for  the  trade,  and  if  the  poor  ones  they  had  in  use  were  unfit 
to  do  the  work,  they  showld  have  provided  good  ones.  If  they  were  too  poor  to  pro¬ 
vide  proper  engines,  other  people  could,  and  would,  have  done  it,  had  not  the  grant 
ol  a  monopoly  prevented  them.  Peaches  had  a  right  to  go  to  market,  or  they  had 
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not.  If  any  bad  that  right,  all  had  it,  and  if  the  railroad  kings  sent  their  own  to 
market  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  others,  it  is  an  act  for  which  no  shadow  of 
excuse  can  be  devised.  They  were  bound  to  provide  means  for  transporting  every 
peach  whose  owner  desired  it  sent,  and  if  the  means  were  insufficient,  their  own 
peaches  should  have  stayed  at  home. 

In  staling  these  facts,  I  am  stating  what  is  here  universally  said  and  believed,  and 
what  I  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  to  be  true.  If  they  are  not  true,  they  can 
readily  he  disproved,  and  the  Company  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  obliged  to  me  for  now 
placing  them  in  a  position  to  enable  them  to  offer  evidence  in  their  disproof,  and 
thus  clear  themselves  of  charges  involving  such  enormous  misuse  of  the  powers 
granted  them.  They  can  demand  an  investigation  at  the  hands  of  your  Represen¬ 
tatives,  and  it  will  be  their  duty  to  grant  it.  They  can  show  if  peaches  do,  or  do 
not,  go  by  the  train  that  “ carries  no  freight .”  They  can  show  who  are  the  parties 
that  supply  the  Boston  market  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  They  can  exonerate 
themselves  from  all  the  charges  brought  against  them,  if  they  are  not  true. 

Should  such  an  investigation  not  be  demanded  by  the  Company,  the  question  will 
then  arise:  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  you  have  confided  the  management 
of  your  affairs  to  cause  its  institution  1  To  such  a  question  there  can  be  but  one 
reply,  and  that  is,  that  they  are  bound  to  satisfy  themselves  whether  the  facts,  as 
stated,  are  or  are  not  true.  That  they  are  so,  is  positively  asserted.  That  they  are 
so,  must  be  assumed,  should  the  Company  not  demand  inquiry.  If  they  are  so,  can 
you  feel  justified,  to  your  own  consciences,  in  continuing  even  for  a  single  hour  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  men  capable  of  such  abuses  of  the  power  confided  to 
them  1  If  they  are  so,  are  you  not  bound  to  adopt  a  newr  system  that  shall  secure 
to  yourselves  a  chance  of  benefiting  by  the  advantages  of  your  admirable  posi¬ 
tion  1  If  they  are  so,  can  the  paltry  sum  obtained  by  abstracting  from  the 
pockets  of  the  unfortunate  traveller  your  dime,  compensate  for  longer  permitting 
the  continuance  of  a  system  affording  opportunity  for  the  perpetration  of  such 
enormities  I 

On  the  Erie  road,  special  trains  are  run  for  the  accommodation  of  milk-men,  and 
others  for  that  of  the  strawberry-men,  for  the  managers  of  that  Company  do  not,  as 
I  understand,  calculate  on  enriching  themselves  by  speculations  in  milch-cows,  or 
strawberry-patches.  Special  trains  would  run  through  this  State  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  immense  peach  trade,  and  peaches  would  then  travel  at  ten  cents  per 
basket,  and  travel  rapidly,  to  be  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  northern 
markets,  were  not  there  some  good  reason  to  the  contrary.  That  reason  is  said  to 
be  the  one  which  I  have  indicated,  viz. :  that  it  would  ill  suit  the  private  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  railroad  kings  themselves.  Being,  according  to  the  general  impres¬ 
sion,  large  dealers  in  peaches,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  completely  they  shut  out 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  State  the  higher  will  be  the  prices  obtained  for  what 
they  have  to  sell. 

If  they  had  none,  themselves,  to  sell,  they  would  certainly  run  special  trains,  and 
the  business  would  then  be  so  large  that  five  cents  a  basket  would  pay  them  amply 
for  the  use  of  the  road,  engines,  cars  and  steamboats,  but  I  allow  them  ten.  Instead 
of  this  they  charge  forty.  Here  is  a  transit  duty  of  thirty  dollars  per  acre. 

Even  at  this  enormous  rate,  however,  the  whole  supply  from  this  neighbourhood 
is  limited  to  twelve  baskets  per  day.  What  becomes  of  the  balance!  They  go  to 
Philadelphia,  where  they  encounter  the  peaches  of  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the 
market  is  overstocked  because  the  peaches  that  should  be  at  that  moment  in  the 
markets  of  the  towns  and  cities  four  hundred  miles  north ,  have  been  forced  to  travel 
towards  the  south  and  west.  The  market  being  overstocked,  the  price  falls  so  low 
that  they  return  to  the  farmer  less  than  the  cost  of  gathering  and  sending  them  to 
market.  A  part  is  sold  at  15,  20  or  25  cents.  Another  part  rots,  and  then  the  farmer 
gives  the  balance  to  his  hogs.  The  average  loss  on  every  basket  of  peaches  raised 
in  New  Jersey  from  the  refusal  to  permit  them,  even  at  40  cents,  to  go  to  market  with 
those  of  the  railroad  kings,  is  at  least  20  cents,  to  which  is  to  be  added  30  cents 
extra  toll,  making  50  cents,  which  will  give  fifty  dollars  per  acre  as  the  tax  imposed 
upon  the  cultivator  of  peaches  by  a  system  which  yields  to  the  treasury  of  the  State 
little  more  than  one  cent  per  acre. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Had  there  been  ho  monopoly,  the  railroad  kings  would 
have  had  no  inducement  to  become  peach-dealers.  They  would  have  been  compelled 
to  exert  their  faculties  to  draw  trade  to  their  road.  They  would  have  run  special 
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trains,  and  then  peaches  would  have  travelled  to  New  York  for  less  than  ten  cents  per 
basket,  and  from  New  York  to  Boston  they  would  have  gone  for  30  cents.  Even 
now,  the  few  baskets  that  go  in  covered  wagons  and  travel  with  the  mail,  are  carried 
for  60  cents,  or  but  one-half  more  than  is  charged  by  the  Monopoly,  although  the 
distance  is  more  than  trebly  great. 

Let  the  farmer  now  estimate  the  demand  for  peaches  that  wou'd  exist  throughout 
New  England  and  New  York,  if  they  could  be  in  Utica  and  Portsmouth  in  30  hours 
from  the  orchard,  at  a  cost  of  60  cents,  and  he  will  see  that  it  would  amount  to  very 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  baskets.  Had  the  trade  been  properly  cultivated, 
it  would  even  now  amount  almost  to  millions,  and  it  would  be  increasing  with  each 
succeeding  year,  as  new  railroads  facilitated  transport  throughout  the  north.  Forty 
hours  would  place  his  fruit  in  Montreal.  Fifty  hours  would  place  it  in  Quebec,  in 
perfect  order,  whereas  it  now  takes  three  days  to  reach  Boston,  and  is  then  half  rotten. 

Had  such  been  the  course  of  things — and  such  it  would  have  been  had  no  mono- 
poly  existed, — thousands  of  Jerseymen  who  have  gone  west  would  now  be  at 
work  in  their  native  State.  Parents  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  part  with 
children,  nor  children  with  parents.  Daughters  would  not  remain  at  home  unmar¬ 
ried,  while  sons  remained  bachelors  in  the  west.  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
pine  land  would  now  be  rich  farms.  The  rich  meadows  would  be  drained,  and  cattle 
would  be  fattening  on  land  that  remains  at  this  moment  totally  worthless.  The 
whole  State  would  be  one  net-work  of  railroads.  Manure,  and  marl,  and  lime, 
would  now  be  cheaply  carried,  and  Jersey  would  be,  at  this  hour,  one  of  the  richest 
States  of  the  Union.  Her  lands  would  be  divided  into  small  and  well  cultivated 
farms,  and  her  citizens  would  be  the  real  owners  of  those  farms,  instead  of,  as  now, 
holding  them  subject  to  a  title  paramount  to  their  own:  that  of  a  great  Company, 
which  demands  as  transit  duty  upon  their  products,  twice  as  much  as  their  nominal 
owwrs  can  claim  as  rent. 

The  annual  loss  to  the  State  from  interferences  with  the  peach  trade  alone,  is  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  even  that  estimate  is  far  short  of  the 
mark. 

I  would  now  ask  the  farmer  what  would  be  his  course  if  the  difficulties  which  I 
have  described  resulted  from  a  law  of  New  York,  by  which  a  tax  of  30,  40  or  50 
cents  was  imposed  upon  his  peaches'?  Would  he  not  talk  it  over  with  his  neighbors  ? 
Would  he  not  urge  the  holding  of  township  meetings?  Would  he  not  urge  county 
meetings,  and  State  meetings?  Would  not  he  and  his  neighbors  pledge  “their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor”  to  resist  unto  the  death  such  gross  injustice? 

All  these  things  would  they  do  if  the  injury  came  from  abroad,  but  none  of  these 
things  do  they  do  when  it  arises  under  laws  that  their  deputies  have  pretended  to 
make,  and  which,  being  unconstitutional,  are  utterly  invalid  and  worthless. 

All  these  things  would  they  do  if  the  tax  were  imposed  to  protect  the  peach  or¬ 
chards  of  New  \  ork,  but  none  of  these  things  do  they  do  when  the  tax  is  imposed 
for  the  protection  of  those  of  the  railroad  kings. 

All  these  things  would  they  do  if  Congress  were  to  impose  a  tax  of  five  cents  a 
basket  on  peaches,  for  the  support  of  a  government  maintained  for  the  protection  of 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  but  none  of  these 
things  do  they  do  when  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  is  imposed  for  the  building  of  palaces 
for  their  masters,  and  for  the  distribution  of  free  tickets,  and  for  the  other  modes 
of  bribery  and  corruption  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  system. 

Their  forefathers  gave  their  time,  their  money,  and  their  blood,  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  upon  tea  that  would  have  been  paid  by  one  cent  an  acre  of  the 
State.  They  sell  themselves  for  a  cent  an  acre,  and  quietly  pay  a  tax  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  for  the  support  of  a  grasping  and  rapacious  monopoly 
that  holds  its  existence  at  their  mercy,  because  they  cannot  give  even  a  single  hour 
of  their  time  to  redeem  themselves.  They  are  so  busy  cultivating  the  lands  of 
their  masters  that  they  have  not  time  to  make  themselves  freemen,  yet  if  the  injury 
came  from  abroad,  the  whole  State  would  be  in  arms,  and  men  would  spend  days 
and  nights  in  collecting  names  to  petitions  to  Congress,  praying  for  relief.  In  this 
case,  they  need  no  aid  from  Congress.  They  can  help  themselves,  if  they  will  only 
determine  to  help  themselves.  Whenever  they  shall  do  so,  the  race  of  railroad  kings 
will  disappear,  and  their  peach  orchards  will  become  the  property  of  men  who  live 
by  labor ,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  the  property  of  those  who  live  by  collecting  taxes. 
Jersey  will  then  become  one  great  garden,  as  even  now  it  would  be  had  the  race 
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of  great  men  never  taken  root  in  her  soil;  and  her  people  will  become  rich, as  even 
now  they  would  be  had  they  not  spent  so  many  years  in  contriving  a  trap  for  their 
neighbors,  in  which  to  be  caught  themselves.  To  open  the  door  of  that  trap  there 
is  needed  but  a  single  vigorous  and  united  effort.  Let  them  do  as  they  would  do 
if  the  oppression  came  from  abroad.  Let  township  call  upon  township,  and  county 
call  upon  county,  for  a  Convention  of  the  State,  composed  of  men  determined  to  be 
free.  Let  them  but  determine  that  they  will  be  free,  and  the  work  will  then  be 
done.  The  triple-headed  monster  will  then  be  crushed. 

— ♦ — - 

LETTER  EIGHTH. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington,  March  10,1848. 

Before  entering  upon  the  examination  of  the  main  subject  of  this  letter,  1  desire 
to  call  your  attention  to  an  extraordinary  and  important  fact,  to  vs  it :  that  in  the  month 
of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight, 
the  cheapest  mode  of  transporting  goods  from  Philadelphia  to  Burlington  has  been 
by  wagon,  on  a  bad  road  which  runs  side  by  side  with  a  railroad,  and  has  for  much 
of  the  distance#full  in  view  a  fine  river  free  from  ice,  upon  which  steamboats  might 
have  run  had  the  great  monopoly  permitted.  The  farmer  will  do  well  to  calculate 
the  extra  cost  of  his  sugar  and  coffee,  because  of  the  existence  of  a  monopoly 
which  thus  compels  men  to  use  wagons  instead  of  railroad  cars,  and  see  if  he  does 
not  pay,  on  them  alone ,  as  much  as  his  share  of  the  transit  duty. 

The  18th  section  of  the  Charter  of  the  Railroad  Company  authorizes  the  collection 
of  tolls,  provided,  however,  that  there  shall  not  be  charged  per  ton  “  more  than  eight 
cents  per  mile,  for  the  transportation  of  every  species  of  property.''’  This  is  perfectly 
clear  and  explicit,  and  there  is  nowhere  given  any  authority  to  demand  or  receive 
more  than  the  rate  here  limited.  The  Charter  was  granted  on  this  and  other  con¬ 
ditions.  On  these  conditions  it  was  accepted  by  the  Companjr.  If  the  compact 
has  been  violated,  the  State  may,  at  any  moment,  on  proof  of  the  fact,  declare  the 
Charter  itself  null  and  void,  and  from  that  hour  ceases  the  power  to  collect  tolls. 
Canal  and  railroads  then  become  public  property,  and  free  for  use  by  any  and  every 
set  of  men  that  may  think  proper  to  travel,  or  to  transport  produce  or  merchandise 
upon  them. 

The  distance  of  Burlington  from  New  York  is  seventy-five  miles.  At  eight 
cents  per  mile,  a  ton  would  be  six  dollars,  which  gives  almost  precisely  one  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound  as  the  toll  that  may  be  charged  “  on  every  species  of  property. ” 
This,  too,  is  the  highest  limit,  and  it  is  fixed  high  with  a  view  to  cover  the  most 
valuable  species  of  merchandise.  It  is  far  higher  than  is  required  for  commodities 
of  inferior  value,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  railroad, 
which  are  but  one-eighth  of  a  cent  on  market  produce. 

A  basket  of  peas  weighs  about  thirty  pounds.  At  the  legal  rate,  this  would 
give  eight  cents  as  the  rate  of  toll.  The  Company  charges  twenty,  being  two  and 
a  half  times  the  legal  rate. 

A  basket  of  peaches  weighs  thirty-eight  pounds.  This  would  give  ten  cents. 
The  Company  sometimes  charges  twenty,  being  twice  the  legal  rate.  At  other 
times,  it  charges  forty,  being  four  times  that  rate. 

A  hundred  pounds  of  pork  pays  thirty-five  cents,  or  almost  forty  per  cent,  more 
than  the  legal  rate.  A  hundred  pounds  of  poultry  pays  forty  cents,  or  sixty  per 
cent,  above  the  legal  rate.  A  hundred  pounds  of  groceries  pays  fifty  cents,  or 
almost  double  the  legal  rate. 

Garden  vegetables,  generally,  will  average  forty  pounds,  which  will  give  about 
ten  cents  per  basket.  The  Company  charges  twenty,  being  double  the  legal  rate. 

This,  too,  is  placing  the  matter  in  the  least  unfavorable  point  of  view  as  regards 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Company.  Its  Charter  provides  for  the  construction  of 
a  road  from  Camden  to  Amboy,  sixty-two  miles.  Property  sent  to  New  York  from 
Burlington  travels  but  forty-five  miles  on  the  railroad,  and  for  that  distance  the 
charge  should  be  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound.  From  Amboy  to  New 
York  the  price  of  transporting  fruit  or  vegetables  cannot  exceed  three  cents  per 
basket.  Deducting  that  sum  from  the  twenty  cents  charged  by  the  Company,  we 
have  seventeen  cents  as  the  price  charged  from  Burlington  to  Amboy,  being  nearly 
half  a  cent  per  pound,  and  treble  the  legal  charge.  A  basket  of  peaches  weighs 
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thirty-eight  pounds,  and  for  this  the  Company  has  charged  forty  cents.  Deducting 
three  cents  for  the  transportation  from  Amboy  to  New  York,  we  have  thirty-seven 
cents,  which  is  nearly  one  cent  per  mile,  or  six  times  the  legal  charge. 

Tt  thus  appears  that  the  charges  by  means  of  which  the  fruit  of  the  State  has 
been  shut  out  from  the  northern  markets,  have  been  entirely  illegal,  and  therefore, 
fraudulent:  that  those  by  which  the  produce  of  the  gardens  of  Burlington  and 
Gloucester  has  been  driven  into  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  there  to  be  sold  at  low 
prices,  or  to  rot  on  the  hands  of  its  producers,  have  been  no  less  so  :  and  that  the 
course  of  action  by  which  the  Company  has  inflicted  upon  the  State  loss  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars  has  been  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  its 
Charter. 

I  limit  myself  now  to  an  examination  of  the  open  infractions  of  the  compact. 
The  evasions  of  it  may,  I  think,  be  shown  to  be  almost  innumerable.  The  more  I 
examine  the  proceedings  of  the  Company,  the  more  am  I  disposed  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  designate  a  single  possible  mode  of  evasion  that  has  not  been 
practised. 

The  monopoly  privilege  of  the  Company,  being  unconstitutional  and  invalid, 
might  at  any  time  have  been  set  aside,  but  the  Charter,  by  virtue  of  which  it  col¬ 
lects  tolls,  was,  in  all  its  other  parts,  binding  upon  the  State,  provided  always  that  the 
Company  complied  with  the  conditions  upon  which  that  Charter  wras  granted. 

It  has  not  done  so.  It  has  violated  them  habitually,  and  during  a  long  series  of 
years:  and  it  has  done  this  to  the  enormous  injury  of  the  people  of  the  State.  By 
so  doing  it  has  placed  it  in  their  power  to  declare  the  Charter  null  and  void,  and  to 
obtain  for  themselves  the  use  of  canal  and  railroads  free  from  all  charges  except  those 
which  are  required  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  to  defray  the  trivial  expense  of  engines 
and  cars,  engineers  and  fuel. 

To  do  this  would  be  no  more  than  justice.  The  Company  has,  by  its  long  con¬ 
tinued  violation  of  its  Charter,  inflicted  injury  upon  the  people  of  the  State  to  an 
amount  far  exceeding  the  value  of  its  works,  and  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
whole  of  those  works  would  not  now7  compensate  them  for  it. 

To  do  this  alone,  wTould  be  even  less  than  strict  justice.  That  wrould  require  that 
the  Company  should  be  compelled  also  to  disgorge  what  it  has  thus  fraudulently 
collected,  in  defiance  of  the  law7. 

If,  howTever,  the  people,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  few7  innocent 
stockholders — some  few  who,  relying  upon  others,  have  been  innocently  involved 
in  these  transactions,  and  have  taken  no  part  themselves  in  these  unceasing  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  conditions  of  the  Charter — some  few  who  have  not  speculated  in  peach 
orchards,  or  Trenton  railroad  stock — and  desirous  not  to  punish  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  should  desire  to  be  lenient  to  all,  they  might  pursue  another  course. 
They  might  declare  the  Charter  null  and  void,  and  then  make  a  new7  settlement  with 
the  Company,  requiring  them  to  pay  into  the  Treasury  a  fixed  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  now7  paid  :  passing,  at  the  same  time ,  a  general  law  for  the  making  of  both 
turnpikes  and  railroads ,  and  thus  extinguishing  for  ever  the  monopoly,  without  inter¬ 
ference  w7ith  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  course,  the  State  w7ould  secure  a  revenue  equal  to  its 
wants,  and  the  people  would  secure  for  themselves  perfect  freedom  to  make  roads 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  leading  to  or  from  the  great  markets  of  the  Union.  They 
w'ould  thus  open  the  trap  for  themselves,  while  closing  the  door  on  those  w7ho  fabri¬ 
cated  the  trap. 

The  effect  of  such  a  measure  as  this — and  it  is  less  than  strict  justice  would 
demand — would  be  that  of  doubling,  if  not  trebling,  the  value  of  all  the  property 
of  the  State.  The  farmer  who  is  now  shut  out  of  the  great  market  of  the  Union 
by  an  extra  charge  for  right  ot  way,  amounting  to  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  dollars  an 
acre,  would  at  once  be  freed  from  any  such  demand.  Instead  of  paying  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  transportation  of  the  produce  of  his  forty  acres,  he  would  pay 
tw7o  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Instead  of  paying  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
for  a  weekly  visit  to  the  great  market,  he  would  go  for  less  than  sixty  dollars.  Thus 
would  he  save  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  w7hich  is  tw7ice  as  much  as  the  rent 
his  farm  w7ould  now  command.  Instead  of  paying  high  for  his  manure,  or  marl, 
or  lime,  he  would  have  it  cheap,  and  he  could  put  on  double  the  quantity,  at  less 
cost.  Instead  of  raising  five  thousand  baskets,  he  would  speedily  increase  his  pro¬ 
duct  to  ten  thousand.  His  farm  would  sell  for  treble,  or  quadruple  price. 
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The  farmer  of  Springfield,  or  Northampton,  who,  at  this  very  moment ,  contracts  to 
sell  his  new  potatoes,  deliverable  in  Burlington,  at  seventy-five  cents  to  men  who 
obtain  for  them  in  New  York  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  would  speedily  see 
a  railroad  passing  by  his  door  that  would  carry  him  and  his  potatoes  to  the  great 
market  at  but  little  more  cost  than  is  now  required  to  bring  himsetf  and  them  to  Bur¬ 
lington.  Instead  of  seventy-five  cents,  he  would  have  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents,  and  thus  he  would  save  upon  the  produce  of  a  single  acre  more  than  forty 
dollars.  He  would  be  thus  enabled  to  have  more  horses  and  more  men  employed, 
and  better  to  manure  his  farm,  and  he  would  obtain  two  hundred  bushels  where  now 
he  has  but  one.  Instead  of  one  hundred  at  seventy-five  cents,  he  would  have  two 
hundred  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cents,  and  thus  would  he  have  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  where  now  he  has  but  seventy-five. 

The  rapid  growth  of  wealth  would  cause  the  towns  to  grow.  People  who  are 
growing  rich  want  more  shoes,  and  hats,  and  coats,  and  cloths ;  and  shoemakers, 
and  hatters,  and  tailors,  and  cotton  spinners,  and  woollen  manufacturers — consumers 
of  his  products — would  take  their  places  in  the  towns,  thus  diminishing  his  neces¬ 
sity  for  resorting  to  the  great  cities  for  the  sale  of  his  products,  or  for  the  purchase 
of  the  commodities  required  in  exchange.  Towns  and  cities  would  grow  in  size 
and  number,  and  with  each  would  the  State  increase  in  wealth,  affording  power  to 
increase  the  number  of  its  roads,  while  diminishing  the  cost  of  using  those  already 
made. 

The  laborer  would  find  increased  demand  for  his  labor,  and  he  would  obtain  bet¬ 
ter  wages.  He  would  accumulate  capital,  and  he  would  buy  land.  His  sons  and 
his  daughters  would  find  increased  demand  for  their  labor  in  making  shoes,  or  hats, 
or  cotton  clothing,  and  they  would  cease  to  be  a  drain  upon  his  earnings.  The 
shoemaker  would  find  increased  demand  for  shoes,  and  he  would  employ  more 
hands,  and  he  would  grow  rich.  The  store-keeper  would  find  increased  demand 
for  sugar,  and  tea,  and  coffee,  and  cloths,  and  stockings,  and  he  too  would  grow 
rich.  The  landlord  would  find  increased  demand  for  houses,  and  he  would  have 
more  rent.  The  demand  for  houses  would  bring  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  and 
they  would  want  houses  for  themselves,  and  acres  would  become  lots.  The  farmer 
would  find  demand  at  home  for  more  of  his  products,  and  he  would  thus  save  the 
labor  of  transportation,  and  he  would  grow  rich.  The  labor  and  manure  now 
wasted  on  the  road  would  go  upon  the  land,  and  that  too  would  grow  rich. 

Activity  and  energy  would  take  the  place  of  existing  torpor  and  inactivity:  of  the 
paralysis  under  which  the  State  now  labors.  Men  would  cease  to  look  to  the  State 
for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  for  they  would  be  rich  themselves  and  would 
need  no  aid.  Schools  and  school  libraries  would  rise  in  all  directions,  and  their 
children  would  be  well  and  cheaply  educated.  Their  sons  and  daughters  would 
marry.  Their  farms  would  become  divided.  Their  pine  lands  would  be  cleared. 
They  would  grow  daily  in  wealth  and  happiness,  and  in  the  love  of  peace  and  home. 

Such  would  be  the  result  in  every  quarter  of  the  State.  The  Monmouth  man 
would  have  his  road  to  market  as  well  as  the  man  of  Burlington,  Mercer  or  Middle¬ 
sex,  because  he  would  cease  to  be  opposed  by  the  agents  of  this  great  monopoly. 
The  people  of  Cumberland  and  Salem  would  grow  rich,  because  they  would  find 
the  markets  of  Philadelphia  no  longer  choked  with  the  products  of  Camden  or  of 
Burlington,  and  because  they  could  go,  or  send,  rapidly  and  cheaply,  to  the  great 
market  of  the  north.  The  people  of  Hunterdon  would  grow  rich,  for  they  would 
have  cheap  and  rapid  intercourse  with  the  great  markets  of  the  north  and  south. 
The  people  of  Essex  would  grow  rich,  because  the  manufacturers  of  Newark  would 
communicate  cheaply  and  rapidly  with  their  customers  of  the  south  and  west.  The 
people  of  Warren,  and  Hunterdon,  and  Somerset,  would  grow  rich,  because  great 
roads  would  then  transport  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  tons  of  coal 
from  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  great  market,  enabling  them  to  obtain  cheap 
fuel,  and  to  sell  their  products  to  the  thousands  of  men  who  would  be  employed  in 
transporting  the  coal  :  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  would  collect  in 
their  towns  for  the  making  of  shoes,  and  hats,  and  coats,  and  ploughs,  and  harrows, 
and  the  infinity  of  other  commodities  that  would  then  be  needed  in  vast  abundance 
for  the  consumption  of  those  who  produced  the  coal,  and  those  who  carried  it  to 
market. 

New  Jersey  should  be  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union.  Her  position  is 
admirable.  She  has  every  variety  of  soil.  She  has  water  powers  in  vast  abundance. 
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She  has  iron  and  copper  ores.  She  wants  nothing  hut  good  roads,  and  plenty  of 
them,  and  these  she  can  make  more  cheaply  than  any  State  in  the  Union ;  and  she 
would  have  them  made,  were  it  not  that  she  is  saddled  with  an  unscrupulous  mono¬ 
poly,  whose  finger  is  everywhere — whose  purse  is  large — whose  accounts  are 
unexamined,  and  are,  as  I  believe,  little  likely  to  bear  the  scrutiny  to  which  they 
may  yet,  perhaps,  be  subjected  :  and  which  stands  upon  little  ceremony  as  to  the 
means  resorted  to,  either  for  the  sale  of  peaches  or  the  perpetuation  of  power. 
Wherever  it  is  desired  to  make  a  road,  there  is  its  finger  seen — there  are  its  wire- 
workers  employed.  Mount  Holly  wants  a  road  from  Camden.  To  kill  it,  a  law 
must  be  obtained  for  one  from  that  place  to  Burlington.  Their  object  attained,  their 
road  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death.  Flemington  wants  a  road.  That  also  is  to  be  killed. 
Belvidere  wants  a  road.  That  must  be  taken  to  their  embrace,  to  be  killed  or  not, 
at  their  pleasure. 

New  Jersey  is  poor.  New  Jersey  has  few  schools.  New  Jersey  has  few  roads. 
New  Jersey  has  little  influence.  If  we  would  know  why  all  these  things  are,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  study  her  canal  and  railroad  history  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
Massachusetts.  The  one  makes  a  trap  for  strangers  that  she  may  plunder  them. 
The  other  makes  numerous  roads  that  she  may  induce  them  to  travel  across  heT  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  formation  of  excellent  roads  for  her  own  use. 
The  one  is  an  oligarchy.  The  other  is  a  democracy.  In  the  one  the  people  are  poor 
and  uneducated.  In  the  other  they  are  rich  and  well  instructed. 

New  Jersey  can  grow  rich.  In  their  haste  to  become  rich,  the  oligarchs  have 
violated  their  charter  ten  thousand  times.  Let  her  people  then  declare  it  null  and 
void,  and  then  let  them  make  their  own  terms  with  those  oligarchs.  The  latter  will 
then  build  fewer  palaces,  but  the  former  will  have  better  houses  and  better  farms. 
The  latter  will  then  grow  weak,  but  the  former  will  then  grow  strong. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  union  alone  is  needed.  Satisfy 
yourselves  that  freedom  will  double  the  value  of  your  property,  and  you  w ill  then 
see  that  you  will  be  abundantly  repaid  for  the  devotion  of  a  little  time  to  the  g^reat 
work — and  time  alone  is  needed.  Unite  then  in  township  meetings,  and  county 
meetings,  and  in  state  convention,  and  determine  to  give  your  votes  for  no  man  who 
will  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of  their  charter.  Say  to  every  man  who  desires  office 
that  all  who  are  not  for  you  are  against  you.  Select,  then,  for  office  none  but  good 
men  and  true  :  men  who  will  think  for  themselves :  men  who  cannot  be  bouo-ht. 

O 

Let  all  these  things  be  done,  and  you  will  grow  rich,  and  your  sons  and  your 
son’s  sons  will  marry  and  settle  near  you,  and  your  daughters  will  cease  to  stay  at 
home  to  become  old  maids,  because  all  the  young  men  fly  from  the  State  to  seek  in 
other  States  that  freedom  which  they  cannot  find  at  home.  Let  these  things  be 
done,  and  the  State  will  speedily  double  in  population,  and  will  take  that  position 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  to  which  her  advantages  so  well  entitle  her:  that  posi¬ 
tion  which  she  would  now  occupy  had  she  not  parted  with  her  liberty,  and  sub- 
;  stituted  the  government  of  an  oligarchy  for  the  democracy  founded  by  the  men 
of  ’76. 

If  you,  yourselves,  are  too  busy  to  do  these  things,  let  every  wife  and  mother 
who  has  children  that  she  would  desire  to  see  marry  and  settle  near  her,  undertake 
it.  Let  every  daughter  that  would  be  married,  undertake  it.  Let  every  sister  who 
would  desire  to  see  her  brother  marry  and  remain  at  home,  undertake  it.  Let  them 
see  that  sons  and  brothers  must  continue  to  fly  the  State  if  the  dominion  of  the 
oligarchs  be  continued.  Let  them  see  that  if  sons  and  brothers  can  fly,  daughters 
and  sisters  must  remain  at  home.  Let  them  see  that  if  those  who  would  be  hus¬ 
bands  must  continue  to  fly,  the  State  must  continue  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  its  old  maids.  Let  them  then  counsel  husbands,  and  sons,  and  brothers, 
to  undertake  the  great  work  of  freedom,  and  to  combine  with  their  neighbors  for  its 
execution.  It  needs  but  little  time  and  it  will  pay  largely  for  it — for  it  will  tend 
largely  towards  giving  wealth,  and  happiness,  and  knowledge,  and  husbands,  and 
wives,  to  all. 

Let  these  things  be  done,  and  the  monster  will  be  crushed,  and  crushed  for  ever. 
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LETTER  NINTH. 

Fellow-Citizens  : —  Burlington ,  March  17,  1848. 

One  step  has,  at  length,  been  taken.  Your  legislators  have  adopted  a  resolution 
having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  line  from  Camden  through  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  to  New  York,  to  run  at  convenient  hours,  and  to  charge  but  three  dollars. 
Whether  the  monopoly  will,  or  will  not,  see  fit  to  do  this,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Should  thc3r  do  so,  the  people  of  the  various  parts  of  the  State  will  be  enabled  to 
exchange  visits  without  being  compelled  to  pass  through  Pennsylvania  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  one  dollar  each  for  the  unnecessary  use  of  ten  miles  of  road 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  railroad  kings  who  have  there  established  their  great 
toll-gate  for  the  collection  of  the  dues  payable  by  yourselves  for  the  use  of  the  right 
of  way  in  jmur  own  State.  Should  they  do  so,  you  will  grow  richer,  and  they  them¬ 
selves  will  become  less  rich.  Two  important  objects  will  then  be,  to  a  small 
extent,  attained.  You  will  be  better  able  to  take  care  of  yourselves,  and  your  mas¬ 
ters  will  have  less  revenue  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  corruption.  This  concession 
on  their  part,  even  if  made,  can  be  regarded  but  as  a  first  instalment:  as  a  small 
payment  on  account.  The  successors  of  those  legislators  must  be  instructed  to 
insist  upon  payment  of  the  whole  debt.  They  have  violated  their  charter,  and  have 
done  so  for  years,  systematically  and  regularly.  They  have  evaded  the  provisions 
of  that  charter  in  every  manner  that  could  be  devised.  They  have  despoiled  you, 
the  people  of  the  State,  by  taking  enormous  and  illegal  tolls  :  tolls  so  large  that  the 
farmer  has  been  shut  out  of  his  great  market,  and  has  been  compelled  to  sacrifice 
the  products  of  his  labor,  or  see  them  perish  on  his  hands.  Having  done  these 
things,  they  have  forfeited  their  charter,  and  the  next  Legislature  should  be  instructed 
to  declare  it  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  people  who  have  been  thus  despoiled.  That 
done,  the  whole  account  will  then  be  settled. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  has  been  that  of  shut¬ 
ting  the  farmers  of  the  State  out  of  the  great  market  of  the  north,  where  consumers 
of  food  abound  and  producers  of  food  are  few,  and  compelling  them  to  resort  to  the 
market  of  the  south  and  west,  where  producers  of  food  abound  and  consumers  are 
comparatively  few. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  great  monopoly  would  at  least 
throw  no  difficulty  in  the  way  that  might  prevent  the  consumers  of  food  getting  to 
Philadelphia,  there  to  eat  the  food  of  New  Jersey  which  was  thus  forced  into  that 
market.  Those  who  might  thus  suppose  would  greatly  err.  No  effort  is  spared  to 
prevent  consumers  from  reaching  that  place  to  which  the  producers  are  cqjmpelled 
to  resort  for  the  sale  of  their  products. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  farmer  that  the  greater  the  number  of  travellers  passing 
through  Philadelphia  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  them  always  in  that  place 
requiring  to  be  fed  :  and  equally  so  that  the  greater  the  number  of  mouths  wanting 
food  the  higher  will  be  the  price  of  the  food  he  has  to  sell. 

It  will  be  equally  obvious  to  him  that  the  greater  the  number  of  travellers  pass¬ 
ing  through,  or  remaining  in  that  place,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  persons 
required  to  minister  to  their  wants,  and  that  any  cause  which  tends  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  transient  population  requiring  to  be  fed,  must  equally  tend  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  stationary  population  requiring  to  be  fed,  and  thus  that  every  inter¬ 
ference  with  travel  through  Philadelphia,  the  only  market  to  which  he  is  permitted 
to  resort,  tends  largely  to  diminish  the  demand  for  his  products  and  greatly  to  lessen 
the  prices  to  be  obtained  for  them. 

If,  now,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  addition  to  prohibiting  his  access  to  the  great 
market  of  the  north,  the  system  of  the  great  monopoly  tends  also  to  prohibit  con¬ 
sumers  of  food  from  reaching  that  market  of  the  south  into  which  he  is  driven,  it 
will  be  seen  that  injury  is  piled  upon  injury,  and  it  will  then  perhaps  become  obvious 
to  him  that  he  can  in  no  way  so  advantageously  apply  some  of  his  time  and  labor 
as  in  the  effort  to  rid  himself  and  his  fellow-citizens  of  this  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 
who  has  seated  himself  on  their  shoulders  and  is  thus  strangling  both  him  and  them. 

The  number  of  immigrants  from  Europe  that  arrived  in  New  York,  last  year, 
was  about  150,000,  and  nearly  all  of  them  travelled  to  the  west,  either  by  way  of 
the  North  River,  or  by  that  of  the  Raritan  and  Delaware.  The  number  that  passed 
by  the  latter  route  could  not  have  exceeded  twelve  thousand,  and  it  was  probably 
considerably  less. 
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The  price  paid  by  these  unhappy  men  was  $2  25  per  head,  being-  even  more  than 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose.  At  this  enormous  price  they  were  carried  in 
transport  ships  and  Black  Marias ,  and  kept  on  the  road  eighteen  hours,  consuming 
the  money  and  the  food  that  might  have  carried  them  another  hundred  miles  upon 
their  journey.* 

I  have  now  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  advertisement : 

Notice  to  Emigrants. — The  subscribers  having  been  appointed  Agents  for  forwarding 
Emigrants  by  Railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  and  intermediate  places,  are  enabled  to  send 
them  during  the  summer,  from  New  York  to  Utica  lor  $2,06  :  to  Syracuse,  $2,92  ;  to  Auburn, 
$3,36  ;  to  Rochester,  $4.61  ;  to  Buffalo,  $5,50. — Children  from  2  to  12  years  old  half  price  ; 
under  two  years  free  ;  and  all  Baggage  from  Albany  on  the  Railroad  is  entirely  free. 

It  is  evident  that  it  comes  much  cheaper  to  the  Emigrant  to  travel  by  railroad,  than  by 
canal,  he  reaching  Buffalo  per  steamboat  from  New  York,  and  railroad  from  Albany,  in  42 
hours ;  whereas,  it  takes  per  canal  from  9  to  10  days.  The  following  calculation  shows 


the  result,  viz. : 

Passage  to  Buffalo  per  railroad . $5,50 

Luggage  from  New  York  to  Albany,  100  lbs.  free,  balance  for  hundred  lbs.  .  .  0,13 

Luggage  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  free. 

Living  for  42  hours,  say .  0,75 

Total  per  railroad . $6,43 

Passage  to  Buffalo  per  canal,  say .  2.00 

Luggage  to  Buffalo,  50  ibs.  free,  balance  for  100  lbs .  0,55 

Loss  of  time,  at  least  9  days,  worth  to  the  laborer,  say  50  cents  per  day  ....  4,50 

Living  for  10  days,  50  cents  per  day .  5.00 

$12,05 

Deduct  fare  per  railroad .  6,43 

The  traveller  per  railroad  saves . $5,62 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  of  time  by  the  railroad  as  compared  with  the  canal, 
and  the  gain  in  the  food  required  while  travelling,  are  here  particularly  insisted 
upon.  .Having  seen  this,  we  may  now  compare  the  two  systems. 

The  man  who  travels  north  can  be  in  Buffalo,  more  than  five  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  in  42  hours,  at  a  cost  of  $5,50.  He  who  travels  through  the  dominion  of  the 
railroad  kings,  can  accomplish  90  miles  in  18  hours,  at  a  cost  of  $2,25.  The  first 
can  travel  almost  six  times  the  distance  for  little  more  than  double  the  money  paid 
by  the  last,  and  in  little  more  than  double  the  time. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  is,  that  everybody  is  driven  to  the  north,  and 
men  are  forced  to  eat  the  food  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York,  when  they  might 
and  would,  if  permitted,  travel  south,  eating  on  the  road  and  in  Philadelphia  the 
food  raised  in  New  Jersey.  The  farmer  of  this  State  is  thus  first  deprived  of  his 
natural  market,  and  then  deprived  of  his  customers  in  the  only  one  to  which  he  is 
permitted  to  resort. 

Again,  every  merchant  who  travels  on  business  between  the  States  east  and  north 
of  New  Jersey  and  those  west  and  south  of  it  calculates  the  cost,  and  among  the 
items  of  cost  is  that  attendant  upon  passing  through  the  dominion  of  the  railroad 
kings:  and  a  very  important  one  it  is.  On  the  one  hand,  he  can  go  from  New  Y'ork 
to  Utica,  a  distance  of  nearly  250  miles,  for  $3,50.  On  the  other,  he  can  go  90 
miles  for  $4,00.  He  prefers  the  former  route,  and  he  goes  to  eat  the  food  of  New 
York  when  he  would  have  preferred  to  eat  that  of  this  State.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  Albany  and  Utica  are  filled  with  hotels,  and  shops,  and  stores,  kept  by  men 
who  live  by  supplying  the  wants  of  people  who  would  have  preferred  the  hotels, 
and  stores,  and  shops,  of  Philadelphia,  kept  by  men  who  would  have  eaten  the  food 
raised  in  New  Jersey. 

Everybody,  and  every  thing,  avoids  travelling  over  this  State  whenever  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  so  to  do.  The  number  of  passengers  is  not  one-fifth  of  what  it  would  be,  were 
competition  permitted.  The  quantity  of  merchandise  is  not  one-fifth  of  what  it 
would  be.  Every  thing  travels  round  the  State.  Merchandise  goes  by  sea,  because 
it  cannot  get  through  the  State.  People  travel  north  when  their  ultimate  destination 
is  south,  because  they  are  not  permitted  to  pass  through  the  State,  without  being 
fleeced  by  the  great  monopoly. 


*  The  total  number  of  forward-deck  passengers  going  north,  was  -  -  -  -  13,556 

The  number  going  south,  was . - . -  27.745 

Tne  number  of  immigrants  must  have  been  less  than  this  difference.  14,ls9 
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The  roads  once  made,  fifteen  cents  per  head  would  pay  for  keeping  up  cars  and 
engines,  providing  engineers,  &c.,  and  about  fifty  cents  would  pay  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  a  ton  of  freight.  Were  competition  free,  more  than  a  million  of  persons, 
and  merchandise  to  a  vast  extent,  would  annually  cross  the  State,  for  then  would 
the  former  be  carried  for  a  dollar,  and  the  latter  in  proportion.  The  whole  difference 
of  85  cents  per  head  would  then  go  towards  making  and  improving  roads  for  the 
use  of  the  people  of  the  State:  and  that  would  be  the  real,  honest ,  and  greats  transit 
duty.  We  have,  here,  the  great  highway  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  spot  that,  of  all 
others  in  the  world,  should  have  the  best  roads  and  the  cheapest  transportation,  and 
yet  it  has  the  very  worst,  and  for  no  reason  but  because  it  hands  over  passengers 
and  merchandise  to  be  taxed  at  pleasure  by  a  great  monopoly,  whose  managers  build 
palaces  with  spoils  extracted  from  merchants  and  travellers  by  means  of  every  eva¬ 
sion  of  their  charter  that  can  be  devised,  and  furnish  them  in  return  for  enormous 
charges  the  worst  machinery  in  the  Union:  which  machinery,  bad  as  it  is,  we  our¬ 
selves  cannot  use  because  of  the  enormous  price  demanded  for  its  use. 

Were  all  these  things  produced  by  laws  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  would  be  in 
a  flame.  Were  the  former,  with  a  view  to  compel  emigrants  to  pass  by  Albany  and 
Utica,  to  enact  a  law  imposing  on  all  who  might  desire  to  pass  through  the  latter 
twelve  hours  confinement  in  a  prison  ship ,  or  Black  Maria ,  and  a  tax  of  $1,50  per 
head,  would  not  New  Jersey  complain  of  the  act! 

Were  New  York  to  impose  a  tax  upon  all  merchants  desirous  of  passing  through 
this  State,  of  three  dollars  per  head,  would  the  latter  not  complain! 

Were  New  York  to  impose  a  tax  of  eight  dollars  per  ton  on  all  merchandise  pass¬ 
ing  through  this  State,  would  the  latter  not  complain  J 

She  would  complain,  and  that  loudly.  She  would  point  to  her  few  miserable  and 
half-made  railroads,  and  say  that  were  travellers  not  forbidden  to  pass  across  her  ter¬ 
ritory  she  would  have  roads  in  abundance,  and  the  best  in  the  world,  and  her  people 
would  travel — themselves  and  their  produce — to  market,  at  one-fourth  of  the  present 
cost.  She  would  point  to  her  ineffective  and  contemptible  engines,  and  her  old  and 
filthy  cars,  and  call  upon  the  nation  to  witness  the  poverty  of  her  whole  system  of 
conveyance.  She  would  point  to  her  old  steamboats,  and  show  the  waste  of  time 
that  was  produced  by  her  inability  to  obtain  better  ones.  She  would  point  to  her 
people  still  wading  through  mud,  or  sand,  when  they  might  have  railroads,  and  she 
would  contrast  her  situation  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  already  one  great  net-work 
of  railroads.  She  would  say  that  her  advantages  were  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  could  she  but  be  permitted  to  avail  herself  of  them.  She 
would  point  to  the  fact  that  she  had  a  great  city  on  her  right  and  another  on  her  left, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  which  would  pass  over  her  roads,  were  they  not  prevented 
by  such  iniquitous  laws.  She  would  point  to  the  vast  amount  of  men  and  merchan¬ 
dise  passing  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  that  would  pass  over  her  roads 
but  for  these  laws.  She  would  point  to  the  great  coal  region  struggling  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  send  its  vast  products  over  her  roads,  supplying  fuel  and  consuming  food. 
She  would  say,  but  for  these  laws  I  would  now  have  roads  as  numerous  as  those  of 
Massachusetts,  and  I,  like  her,  would  find  my  tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
applications  for  permission  to  make  more  roads,*  but  my  people  are  paralyzed  by 
these  iniquitous  laws,  and  I  scarcely  make  a  mile  of  road  in  a  year.  She  would  say 
that  by  these  iniquitous  laws  men  and  merchants  from  abroad  were  forbidden  to 
contribute  towards  making  roads  for  the  use  of  her  own  farmers  who  desired  to  go 
to  market  with  their  produce.  She  would  say  that  if  her  people  could  have  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  Union  in  aid  of  their  roads,  they  would  grow  rich;  that  then  her 
towns  and  cities  would  grow  in  size  and  number :  that  then  her  people  could  stay 
at  home  instead  of  flying  to  the  West,  that  then  her  lands  would  be  divided  into 
small  farms  and  be  well  cultivated  :  that  then  she  could  have  manure,  and  lime,  and 
marl,  at  little  cost;  that  then  they  would  produce  twice  as  much  and  get  better 
prices  for  all  they  had  to  sell :  and  she  would  call  upon  the  Union  to  do  her  justice. 
She  would  hold  township  meetings  and  county  meetings,  and  State  Conventions,  and 
the  whole  nation  would  ring  with  her  complaints. 

Hercules  helps  him  that  helps  himself.  Jersey  wants  no  help  from  abroad.  She 
can  help  herself,  if  she  will.  The  monopoly  privilege  has  no  legal  existence.  The 


*  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  before  it  at  this  time  sixty-three  applications  for  railroad 
charters. 
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Company  itself  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  collect  tolls, 
and  all  that  is  needed  is  that  the  people  who  are  thus  oppressed  determine  to  declare 
it  forfeited.  That  done,  they  will  have  cheap  travelling  for  themselves  and  their  pro¬ 
duce,  and  then  men  will  travel  by  hundreds  of  thousands  :  then  the  man  of  Jersey 
will  go  cheaply  to  the  great  market:  then  the  whole  line  of  road  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia  will  become  one  long  village:  then  manufactures  will  rise:  then 
the  farmer  will  find  a  market  at  home  :  then  will  the  value  of  the  land  of  Jersey  be 
treble  what  it  is  now :  and  then  will  the  State  take  her  proper  place  among  the  rich 
and  influential  States  of  the  Union,  that  place  which  she  can  never  occupy  while 
she  continues  to  permit  the  existence  of  a  great  monopoly  that  manages  every  thing, 
that  corrupts  every  thing,  and  that  trades  in  every  thing  by  which  money  can  be 
made :  a  monopoly  marked,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  all  the  characteristics  that 
have  distinguished  the  worst  monopolies  in  the  worst  ages  :  one  that  openly  violates 
its  compact  when  it  thinks  it  can  do  so  with  impunity,  and  evades  it  whenever 
evasion  can  be  rendered  profitable. 

Let  every  man,  then,  determine  to  help  himself.  Let  him  urge  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bor  to  help  himself.  Let  him  urge  upon  the  township  in  which  he  lives  to  help 
itself.  Let  him  urge  upon  the  county  to  do  the  like,  and  let  him  urge  it  upon  the 
State.  Let  him  show  to  his  neighbors  the  enormous  extent  of  the  taxes  they  pay 
for  the  support  of  this  monopoly.  Let  him  show  them  that  their  lands  will  be 
trebled  in  value  by  its  abolition.  Let  him  show  them  that  the  Company  itself,  with 
its  charter,  is  in  their  hands,  to  do  with  it  as  they  please.  Let  him  show  them  that 
justice  to  themselves  and  their  neighbors  of  other  States  requires  the  abolition  of 
the  whole  system,  and  that  the  performance  of  that  act  of  justice  will  bring  wealth, 
and  prosperity,  and  happiness,  to  all.  Let  him  show  them  that  the  whole  strength 
of  this  great  tyrant  results  from  the  want  of  union  among  themselves,  and  let  him 
call  upon  them  to  unite  their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Let  each  and  every 
man  for  himself  determine  to  do  this,  and  the  work  will  then  be  done. 

— * — 

LETTER  TENTH. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington ,  MarchZi,  1848. 

Three  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I  laid  before  you  a  statement  of  the 
Peach  Orchard  system,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the  railroad  kings  had,  for 
years,  been  in  the  habit  of  so  arranging  their  trains  as  to  shut  out  from  the  best 
markets  of  the  north  the  peaches  of  the  State  at  large,  in  order  that  they  might 
retail  at  high  prices  in  those  markets,  the  produce  of  their  own  orchards.  It  was 
there  shown  that  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  this  object,  they  had  falsely  stated  that 
the  morning  train  “carried  no  freight!”  It  was  shown  that  on  the  few  that  were 
permitted  to  go  by  that  train,  they  had  illegally,  and  therefore  fraudulently,  charged 
forty  cents  per  basket.  It  was  shown  that  they  had  defrauded  the  State  and  the 
other  stockholders  of  the  large  revenue  that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  vast 
peach  trade,  could  it  have  been  permitted  to  attain  its  proper  development.  It  was 
shown  that  the  monopoly  privilege  was  thus  used  for  the  profit  of  the  railroad  kings 
themselves,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  interest  of  their  partners  in  the 
monopoly.  These  things  having  been  shown,  they  were  invited  to  apply  to  your 
Representatives  for  an  investigation  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations,  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  defend  themselves,  if  they  could. 

At  that  time  the  Legislature  was  still  in  session,  and  so  continued  for  another 
week.  The  parties  implicated  had  therefore  abundant  time  to  appear  before  it  to 
make  such  application.  Not  having  done  this,  their  failure  so  to  do  must  be 
taken  as  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations.  They  have  thus  allowed  to 
be  recorded  against  them  a  plea  of  “  guilty”  to  the  charge  of  defrauding  the  people 
who  use  the  road,  and  the  people  who  own  the  road. 

I  ask  you  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  say  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  concern  more  utterly  contemptible  than  is  this  great  monopoly.  Not 
content  with  the  privilege  of  plundering  travellers,  and  merchants,  and  impoverished 
Irishmen,  they  must  engage  in  the  trade  of  huckstering  peaches  in  Newport,  and 
Providence,  and  Boston,  that  they  might  provide  the  means  wherewith  to  build 
their  palaces.  The  foundation  of  those  palaces  should  be  composed  of  peach- 
stones  ! 
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Mean  and  contemptible  as  is  this  Company,  it  is  the  same  to  which  your  Repre¬ 
sentatives  have  at  this  moment  granted  a  control  over  the  road  to  Belvidere  !  It  is 
the  same  to  which  they  have  also  granted  a  charter  for  a  road  from  Mount  Holly 
to  Burlington,  asked  for  with  no  other  end  in  view  than  that  of  preventing  a  road 
being  made  from  the  former  place  to  Camden  !  It  is  the  same  to  which  they  have 
just  given  the  power  to  make  a  branch  road  to  Flemington,  with  a  view  to  kill  the 
application  for  power  to  make  an  independent  road  !  It  is  the  same  that  exercises 
throughout  the  State  the  power  of  making  Governors,  and  Councillors,  and  Assem¬ 
blymen  !  It  is  the  same  that  governs  the  State  by  means  of  its  viceroys,  and  dic¬ 
tates  the  wording  of  every  act  passed  by  its  Legislature  !  Mean  and  contemptible 
as  it  is,  it  is  yet  master  of  the  State. 

Were  they  only  peach-dealers  they  might  be  forgiven.  That,  however,  is  but 
the  smallest  of  their  delinquencies. 

By  law,  they  are  entitled  to  charge  three  dollars  for  each  passenger.  They  charge 
four,  and  by  so  doing  diminish  greatly  the  amount  of  travel,  to  the  enormous  injury 
of  the  Company,  in  which  the  State  is  probably  the  largest  stockholder. 

Let  us  now  see  how  they  acquired  the  power  to  evade  the  law.  Their  agents 
procured  the  passage  of  another  law  authorizing  them  to  plunder  every  traveller  of 
the  additional  sum  of  one  dollar  by  day,  and  two  dollars  by  night,  on  condition  that 
half  of  this  additional  plunder  should  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  State.  The  State  being 
thus  committed  to  the  allowance  of  four  dollars,  the  railroad  kings  then  declined  to 
take  any  action  upon  this  new  law.  They  had  used  the  State  as  the  monkey  used 
the  cat,  and  they  no  longer  wanted  her  services.  If  the  State,  like  the  cat,  burnt 
her  fingers,  the  fault  was  her  own.  If  the  State,  as  a  stockholder,  received  less — 
and  as  the  claimant  of  transit  duties  received  less— -they  knew  that  they  themselves 
should  get  more,  and  they  were  satisfied.  The  State  was  greedy  and  rapacious, 
and  she  did  burn  her  fingers,  as  she  deserved  to  do. 

The  railroad  kings  charge  four  dollars,  and  they  account  to  the  State,  as  stock¬ 
holder,  for  little  more  than  half  that  sum  :  and,  unless  I  greatly  err,  for  such  portion 
only  of  the  passengers  that  are  carried  as  pleases  them.  What  proportion  the  num¬ 
ber  accounted  for  bears  to  the  number  carried,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  it  is  not 
large.  In  this  I  may  err,  but  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  observing  the 
studious  concealment  of  every  thing  that  can  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  line,  and  from  what  I  have  myself  seen  of  the  extent  of  its  business. 
If  I  do  err,  they  can  furnish  the  light  that  is  necessary  to  enable  my  fellow-citizens 
and  myself,  joint  owners  of  two  thousand  shares  of  stock,  to  judge  for  ourselves. 
Thus  far,  they  have  afforded  us  no  such  light.  They  appear  to  think  of  figures  as 
Talleyrand  did  of  words.  He  said  the  latter  were  intended  to  conceal  ideas.  The 
Company  appears  to  think  the  former  excellent  for  concealing  facts,  and  therefore  it 
is  that  they  give  so  many  in  reference  to  the  smaller  matters,  while  giving  none  in 
reference  to  the  greater  ones. 

They  credit  the  Company  with  about  half  the  sum  admitted  to  be  received. 
Half  of  the  balance  goes  to  the  New  Jersey  Company,  and  the  remainder  goes  to  the 
railroad  kings  themselves,  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  ten  miles  of  useless  rail¬ 
road,  the  fee-simple  of  which  is  not  worth  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
of  dividend  received  by  them,  last  year,  for  its  use.  Of  this  vast  sum,  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  is  said  to  have  been  divided  among  four  persons. 

As  managers  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railway  Company  they  thus  make  a 
bargain  with  themselves,  to  pay  themselves  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
and  to  enable  them  so  to  do  they  raise  the  price  to  four  dollars,  and  thus  diminish 
by  one-half  the  travel  on  the  road.  In  this  case,  they  use  their  fellow  stockholders 
as  the  monkey  used  the  cat. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  facts,  that  their  fellow- 
stockholders  know  something  of  the  details  of  these  arrangements.  So  to  imagine, 
would  be  to  betray  gross  ignorance.  Concealment  of  facts  is  the  essence  of  the 
whole  system,  as  every  one  will  be  satisfied  who  may  accompany  me  in  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  their  accounts,  which  I  propose  to  give  you  in  my  next. 

If  the  shutting  out  of  the  peach  trade  for  their  own  profit  is  a  fraud,  and  such  I 
think  it  is,  I  would  be  glad  that  you,  gentlemen,  would  say  whether  this  is,  or  is 
not,  equally  a  fraud. 

The  reason  given  for  using  this  piece  of  road  is  that  it  is  somewhat  shorter.  It  is 
so.  If  the  trains  passed  on  the  road  owned  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Company 
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it  might  take  ten  minutes  more  to  pass  by  Burlington  than  by  Bristol  and  to 
his  ten  minutes  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  were  paid  to  themselves 
last  year,  by  the  managers  of  a  Company  that  uses  the  poorest  engines  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  that  is  so  noted  for  its  irregularity  that  a  variation  of  an  hour  from  one  day 
to  the  next  is  a  matter  of  perpetual  occurrence  and  causes  no  surprise.  The  true 

HTX°!hSmg- the  Trenton  road  is  that  it  belongs  to  the  railroad  kmo-s  themselves 
and  tha  by  using  it  they  are  enabled  to  pocket,  annually,  as  much  as°it  would  sell 
for  bodily  were  it  now  offered  for  sale.  To  make  this  piece  of  road  as  productive 
as  possible,  every  difficulty  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  communication  byPany  other 
route,  and  the  intercourse  between  Camden  and  Burlington  on  the  southland3  Tren- 
ton  and  Brunswick  on  the  north,  is  forced  through  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  any  thin|  more  humiliating  than  is  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  you  are  placed,  yet  do  you  endure  it.  Not  only  d°o  you  do  his  but 
you  every  year  send  to  the  Legislature  men  who,  with  these  enormous  facts  starimr 
them  in  the  face,  vote  for  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  this  fraudulent  Com- 

ffiatyobjeclyOU  6Ct  G°Vem0rS  Wh0  affix  their  signatures  to  laws  having  in  view 
Both  the  peach  and  the  passenger  trade  having  been  thus  shown  to  be  arrano-pH 

^  °f  **  “  ^  ™  "ow  look™  the 

By  law,  the  Company  may  charge  eight  cents  per  ton,  per  mile,  for  the  transport 

frnmPChhrnHdliSeK0n  and  this  would  give  about  seven  dollars  person 

m  Philadelphia  to  New  \  ork.  The  Company  charges  fifty  cents  per  hundred 

rtTou?’,r  eVe"  d°liarS  and  tWenty  cents  Per  *°n>  being  treble  the  price  for  which 
it  «  ould  be  done  were  competition  permitted.  How  is  this  done  t  * 

A™,  '?llroad  V,"”3  c°ns“tute  themselves  a  transportation  company,  and  they 

p°ease  The"  slnckT  tWe”ty  Ctnts  p3r  ton>  allowi"g  the  Company  what  they 

ihrmsdveT  the  balance  S  r6CelVe  ab°Ut  ‘he  P"Ce’  a"d  the  ma“S^  taka  '« 

Here  we  have  the  frauds  of  the  peach  trade  over  a  train.  Hitrh  prices  force  trade 

ho^dbferThe°ran0tdCrVeyanC!’arnd  the  b“  ‘3 
U,u  d  be-  .lh®  railroad  kings  make  fortunes,  and  build  palaces,  while  the  stock- 

honestlyr^(lministeredShn-  their'beriefit1^6  d‘Vide”dS  ^  haTC  the  road 

pocket  the  remaining  three.*  Here  we  have  the  monkey  and  the  cat  over  a^aTn 
he  State  sells  itself  to  a  monopoly  that  plunders  passengers  and  those  who  have 

a  V  ■  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire,  and  then  it  sets  the  shells  as  its 

Thav  °I,ud1edleT^endUr?d  by  the  pe0ple  wh»  compose  th!  State! 

_■  !  1  studied  the  history  of  many  monopolies,  and  find  them  to  have  been  inva 

riably  greedy  and  fraudulent;  but  the  railroad  monopoly  7  this  Stete apZra 
enwhto0leSmnadss0!Ldfrrchaf!bgM,he,n-  38  ^  a"d  mo3‘  of 

e  nnoie  mass,  and  such  I  shall  continue  to  think  it  until  it  shall  prove  that  it 

me  toeT«rab yfrarh  Cm!°n  °f  insteaduof  d^res-  Whenever  it  shall  enable 

standing  ofTts  act?  shdfh  °ki  ?“reSJ  the  kn0'vled£e  essential  to  an  under- 
That  i?  k  m  a  ’  1  h  11  be  enabled  to  determine  how  far  this  opinion  is  correct 
Tha  it  should  do  so  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped.  The  desire  of  conSmenl  is  ob“ U 

for  fraud?*7  P  “S  aCC0UntS’  and  when  such  is  the  case  we  have  a  right  to  look 

it  iI0wTthadifficulb^ttLk.T''',edge  tha? itS  Jharges  are  fraudul“‘  is  due  the  fact  that 

It  IS  with  difficulty  that  1  can  ascertain  wffiat  are  the  charges  upon  property  of  anv 
descnpnon  from  this  place  to  New  York  1  The  Erie  Company  publTsffiists  for 

charged  are*  hones^^Thp  per' ,tuWn  jbr?u?b  wbich  its  railmad7 passes,  because  its 
cnaroes  are  honeat.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  Company  publishes  no  such  lists 

"n*  ■“  -  "i"" » 

hir SSEE SSS ;  - ' S?= 

cove,  anywhere  wha.  proporuon  the  said  127t  share? me’whol'e P°SSi“e  “  <U*' 
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Were  Jersey  still  a  province,  and  were  all  these  things  done  for  the  profit  of  Bri¬ 
tish  viceroys,  she  would  make  a  revolution.  Every  man  in  the  State  would  call 
upon  his  neighbor  to  unite  with  him  in  resistance  to  such  oppression.  Jersey  did 
resist  the  representative  of  Queen  Anne,  but  she  bows  in  silent  submission  to  vice¬ 
roys  appointed  by  a  great  monopoly  that  holds  its  existence  at  her  mercy.  She  is 
taxed  to  such  an  extent  that  her  people  are  driven  from  the  State — her  fields  are 
uncleared — her  meadows  are  undrained — her  towns  are  stagnant — her  schools  are 
few — her  people  are  uneducated — and  yet  she  bears  it  all,  unresistingly.  Her  legis¬ 
lators  make  annual  grants  of  power  to  a  great  tyrant,  closely  resembling,  in  some 
important  respects,  one  of  the  worst  tyrants  to  be  found  in  Roman  history.  Nero 
was  sometimes  great  in  his  wickedness.  He  would  have  had  the  people  of  Rome 
to  have  but  one  head,  that  he  might  take  it  off  at  a  single  blow.  This  Company  is 
sometimes  great.  It  sells  in  one  contract,  to  its  managers,  the  whole  people  of  the 
Union,  to  be  fleeced  of  a  dollar  per  head.  Nero  was  sometimes  mean.  He  fiddled, 
and  danced,  and  acted  on  the  stage.  This  Company  is  sometimes  mean.  It  retails 
peaches  in  the  northern  cities. 

How  long  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  will  consent  to  remain  in  vassalage  to  a  tyrant 
so  odious  and  contemptible,  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  It  rests  with  yourselves  alone 
to  determine  that  question.  Union  among  yourselves  alone  is  needed,  and  that  you 
can  have  if  you  will  give  to  the  effort  but  one  twentieth  of  the  time  now  annually 
appropriated  to  raising  the  produce  required  to  pay  the  taxes  imposed  upon  you  by 
this  great  company.  With  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  union  it  will  cease  to  exist, 
and  all  of  you  will  then  wonder  that  you  should  even  fora  single  hour  have  endured 
the  tyranny  to  which  you  have  been  subjected:  all  of  you  will  then  wonder  that  you 
should  have  been  so  far  deluded  as  to  suppose  that  you  were  to  be  enriched  by  pay¬ 
ing  taxes  to  the  extent  of  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  little  more  than  a  cent  an  acre. 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  ELEVENTH. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington ,  March  31,  1848. 

We  are  all  stockholders  in  this  Company.  We  own  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole. 
Its  managers  are,  or  should  be,  our  servants.  They  are  bound  to  give  us  all  the 
information  we  require  in  regard  to  their  administration.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  we 
have  a  right  to  search  for  it  among  their  accounts.  We  have  a  right  to  scrutinize 
closely  every  statement  they  may  render  us,  and  not  only  is  it  our  right  so  to  do, 
but  it  is  our  duty.  The  man  who  neglects  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  his 
servants  exposes  them  to  be  tempted  to  commit  acts  of  fraud,  or  theft,  and  thus  fails 
in  his  duty  to  society.  If  he  continue  in  this  course  sufficiently  long,  the  inevitable 
consequence  must  be  that  the  perpetrators  of  those  acts  become  rich,  while  he  be¬ 
comes  poor,  and  thus  is  afforded  to  other  persons  exposed  to  similar  temptations  an 
example  of  successful  fraud,  injurious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind  at  large.  We  have  too  long  neglected  the  performance  of  this  our  duty, 
but  I  propose  now,  so  far  as  is  in  my  power  with  the  very  imperfect  means  afforded 
me,  to  make  amends  for  my  own  past  omissions  and  to  examine  carefully  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  this  great  Company.  Other  stockholders  may  then  be  induced  to  follow 
my  example. 

If  I  should  anywhere  chance  to  err,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  its 
managers  preserve  statements  the  most  voluminous  :  so  voluminous  indeed  that  “  an 
accomplished  accountant”  has  been  more  than  fifteen  months  “engaged  in  compar¬ 
ing  and  adding  up  the  statements  and  entries,”  and  that  in  all  that  time  “  he  has  only 
been  able  to  go  through  about  six  years,  and  that  at  only  one  end  of  the  lines.”* 
Such  being  the  case,  if  I  commit  any  error — if  I  imagine  fraud  where  fraud  has  no 
existence — they  can  readily  correct  me.  They  can  give  to  us,  stockholders  in  the 
Company,  all  the  information  needed  for  our  enlightenment,  and  if  that  information 
prove  me  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  the  error  shall  be  instantly  admitted.  I  want 
light.  I  am  now  groping  in  the  dark.  The  Company  can  give  me  light,  and  if  for 
want  of  it  I  lose  my  way,  the  fault  is  their’s,  not  mine. 


*  State  Director’s  Report,  page  15. 
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I  will  now  commence  with  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  of  the  Company,  as  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  State  Directors,  and  in  that  of  the  managers  to  the  stockholders. 

In  looking  at  the  first  statement,  that  marked  A,  in  the  first  named  of  those  Re¬ 
ports,*  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  extreme  minuteness  and  particu¬ 
larity.  It  gives  us,  the  passengers  to  and  from  New  York,  first  and  second  classes : 
the  way-business,  to  and  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia  and 
Amboy,  New  York  and  Rancocas :  to  and  from  Hightstown,  the  Sand  Hills,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  We  are  naturally  delighted  with  the  care  taken  by  our  servants  to  furnish 
us  with  all  this  information,  and  thus  enable  us  to  understand  the  operations  of  a 
Company  in  which  we  have  so  large  an  interest.  There  is  no  end  to  the  details. 
Proceeding  onward,  however,  we  find  that  this  particularity  is  confined  to  the  little 
line,  that  which  carries  passengers  to  New  York  in  from  five  to  six  hours,  and 
charges  them  three  dollars  for  keeping  them  on  the  road  so  long,  and  in  regard  to 
which  it  seems  to  suit  the  managers  to  furnish  plenty  of  figures,  and  of  them  there 
is,  certainly,  an  abundance. 

As  we  approach  the  foot  of  a  long  and  very  closely  printed  page  of  tables,  in  very 
small  type,  we  find  an  item  of  large  amount  in  words  and  figures  as  follows : 

Passengers.  Amount.  Transit. 

Mail  pilot  and  U.  S.  mail  lines,  via  branch  railroad  .  134,579  $213,821.04  $13,457.90 

And  again  another  item  in  the  following  words,  to  wit : 

Received  of  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  Railroad  Co.  for  the  use  of  railroad,  cars,  locomo¬ 
tives,  and  steamboats  for  transportation  of  passengers,  mails,  &c.  .  .  .  $103,485.84 

This  is  all  the  information  furnished  in  regard  to  the  great  line:  that  line  which 
is  carried  through  Pennsylvania  in  order  that  the  managers  of  the  road  may  fleece 
the  passengers  of  enough  to  enable  them  to  divide  among  themselves  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  want  of  particularity  in  this  case,  where  information  is  desired,  is  rendered 
more  remarkable  by  the  extreme  particularity  in  cases  where  its  absence  would 
be  unimportant.  To  way-business  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road,  producing 
$22,000,  eight  lines  are  given.  To  the  great  business  of  “  the  branch  road,”  amount¬ 
ing  to  $213,000,  less  than  two  lines  are  given.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Why  is  conceal¬ 
ment  here  so  necessary  I  That  it  exists,  is  obvious.  Can  it  be  that  their  statements 
are  incorrect,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  true  number  of  passengers  ?  Let  us  inquire. 
By  the  Report  of  the  managers  to  the  stockholders,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  through 


passengers  carried  on  the  branch  road,  in  the  year,  was . 143,076 

The  number  above  given  is . 134,579 


This  leaves  for  the  month  of  December,  not  embraced  in  the  State  Director’s  Report  8,497 
which  is  about  the  true  proportion.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  Report  made  to  us, 
the  stockholders  of  New  Jersey,  embraces  the  through  passengers  alone. 

What  has  become  of  the  way  passengers?  The  road  carries  everybody  that 
passes  from  New  York  to  Princeton  and  Trenton,  from  Philadelphia  to  Princeton 
and  New  Brunswick:  and  from  Trenton  to  Princeton,  New  Brunswick,  and  New 
York :  yet  the  Report,  minute  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  road  of  small  business,  con¬ 
tains  no  information  as  to  the  vast  number  of  way  passengers  carried  on  the  road 
of  great  business.  The  amount  received  on  the  road  of  small  business,  from  those 
passengers,  exceeded  $12,000.  How  much  was  received  on  that  of  great  business  ? 
Who  received  it  ?  What  has  gone  with  it  ?  Again,  who  carried  the  mail  ?  W~hat 
was  paid  for  it?  Who  received  the  money?  What  was  done  with  it?  On  these 
heads,  the  Report  preserves  perfect  silence.  Here  is  concealment  the  most  obvious, 
and  where  that  exists  we  have  a  right  to  look  for  something  worse. 

Admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  the  number  of  passengers  is  correct,  let  us  see 
what  is  the  division  of  the  moneys  received  on  this  line. 


The  number  of  four  dollar  passengers  is  122,136,  yielding . $488,544 

The  number  carried  at  three  dollars  is  20,940  yielding . 62,820 


$551,364 

Of  this  sum,  one-fourth  is  said  to  go  to  the  New  Jersey  Co . 137,841 

Leaving  for  the  C.  &  Amboy  Co . . . $413,523 

To  this  are  now  to  be  added  the  way-passengers,  say . 25,000 

The  mail,  and  Express  chest . . . . . 31,000 


$469,525 


*  State  Director’s  Report,  page  18. 
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Of  this,  the  Co.  receives  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  its  road  from  Trenton 
to  New  Brunswick,  its  engines  and  cars  and  steamboats,  for  engineers,  fuel, 


office  expenses,  &c . .  .317,308 

Leaving  for  the  railroad  kings,  owners  of  ten  miles  of  useless  road . $152,217 

Which  may  thus  be  divided : 

Use  of  road . 25,000 

Management . 127,217 

-  152,217 


The  managers  thus  appear  to  receive,  almost  for  nothing,  nearly  half  as  much  as 
the  Company  receives  for  all  the  machinery,  with  the  use  of  its  monopoly  privilege 
thrown  in.  We  stockholders  seem  to  have  a  hard  bargain.  Is  this,  however,  all 
that  the  managers  receive  ?  Let  us  inquire. 

The  number  of  passengers  admitted  to  be  carried,  of  both  classes,  is  143,076. 
This  gives  392  per  day,  and  that  number  divided  among  four  trains — two  north  and 
two  south — gives  98  per  train.  The  number  travelling  in  the  six  months  from  May 
to  November,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  months  from  November  to  May. 
To  give  an  average  of  98,  we  should  have  thus  65  in  one  period,  and  131  in  the 
other.  The  number  now  to  be  carried  should  be  65.  What,  then,  can  be  the  object 
of  the  Company  in  running,  at  this  moment,  five  cars,  capable  of  transporting  250 
passengers,  to  each  line  ?  What  can  be  their  object  in  running  seven  or  eight  cars 
in  summer,  and  frequently  even  double  trains,  if  the  number  of  passengers  is  but 
131  ?  What  can  have  been  their  object  in  building  so  large  a  boat  as  the  John 
Stevens,  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000 1  Is  all  this  machinery  required  for  the  way 
passengers  ?  If  so,  I  have  greatly  underrated  the  amount  received,  and  as  we,  the 
stockholders,  receive  but  $317,000,  the  share  allowed  for  management  must  be  much 
greater  than  I  have  supposed.  Is  it  because  the  number  of  free  passengers  is  so 
great  ?  If  so,  the  statement  rendered  to  the  State  must  be  grossly  incorrect  and 
fraudulent.  Is  it  that  the  Company  desires  to  make  a  show  of  business'?  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  very  wasteful.  Is  it  because  the  number  of  passengers  carried  greatly 
exceeds  the  number  reported  1 

This  is  a  question  of  great  interest.  To  answer  it,  we  must  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  returns  are  made.  The  whole  business  of  the  line  is  put  into  one 
lump,  in  singular  contrast  with  the  minuteness  elsewhere  exhibited.  Concealment 
is  obvious ;  and  where  that  exists,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  something  to  be  con¬ 
cealed.  What  it  is,  we  shall  learn  when  the  Company  shall  exhibit  to  us  its  books. 
Honest  administration  courts  examination.  Frankness  and  candour  are  obvious  in 
its  every  act.  Here  I  am  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  appearance  of  either,  and 
therefore  is  it  that  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  returns,  and  shall  continue  so  to  do, 
until  the  managers  shall  furnish  a  good  reason  for  running  trains  large  enough  to 
carry  four  times  the  number  of  passengers  admitted  to  be  carried :  large  enough  to 
carry  a  thousand,  when  two  hundred  and  sixty  only  are  accounted  for. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  persons  who  furnish  these  returns  are  the  same  that 
send  their  own  peaches  by  the  train  that  “  carries  no  freight that  they  are  the 
same  who  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  fellow-stockholders  by  forcing  passengers 
through  Pennsylvania,  that  they  themselves  may  take  an  extra  dollar  per  head:  that 
they  are  the  same  who  compel  the  farmer  to  pay  double,  or  treble,  or  quadruple,  the 
toll  allowed  by  law:  and  then  let  it  be  determined  if  the  concealment  that  is  obvious 
in  regard  to  every  thing  connected  with  this  line  does  not  afford  a  warrant  for  doubt¬ 
ing  if  all  this  machinery  is  employed  for  nothing.  The  managers  can  readily  pro¬ 
duce  their  books,  and  they  will  do  so  if  the  road  is  honestly  administered.  That 
done,  all  doubt  will  be  at  an  end. 

Statement  D#  gives  an  account  of  the  tonnage  transported  on  the  canal,  with 
plenty  of  figures,  but  very  few  facts.  We  see,  it  is  true,  how  many  tons  of  inferior, 
and  how  many  tons  of  superior,  articles  are  carried,  because  the  transit  duty  is  less 
on  coal,  and  lime,  and  manure,  and  other  coarse  articles,  than  it  is  upon  flour, 
and  cloths,  and  silks,  but  beyond  this  we  have  little  information.  We  see,  too,  how 
much  toll  is  received,  and  we  are  informed  how  much  is  the  toll  upon  a  ton  of  coal, 
but  we  are  not  informed  what  is  the  toll  upon  a  ton  of  cloth,  or  silk,  carried  by  the 
managers.  What  it  is,  I  will  endeavour  now  to  ascertain. 


*  State  Director’s  Report,  page  22. 
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The  quantity  of  coal  carried  on  the  canal  was  540,000  tons,  and  the  amount 

received  for  it,  agreeably  to  the  statement  F,*  must  have  been .  $151,000 

The  quantity  of  other  articles  denominated  inferior  was  48,000  tons,  which  must 

have  yielded  at  the  least .  20,000 

$171,000 

Deducting  this  sum  from  the  amount  admitted  to  have  been  received,  to  wit.. .  245,520 

We  have  for  toll  on  superior  articles .  $74,520 


The  quantity  of  superior  articles  that  passed  through  the  canal  was,  tons  109,661  ; 
and  it  follows  that  the  average  toll  was  68  cents  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.  for  43  miles, 
or  1  2-5  cents  per  mile,  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  toll  received  should  be  so  small,  when  in  the 
table  of  the  rates  of  toll  now  before  me,  which  includes  nothing  but  the  very  lowest 
of  the  articles  that  are  not  included  in  the  class  of  inferior  ones,  I  find  very  few 
indeed  of  them  under  one  cent,  and  many  of  them  much  higher.  Marble,  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  apples,  and  vegetables  generally,  pay  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  the  superior 
articles  four  cents,  per  ton  of  2000  pounds ;  and  these,  let  it  be  observed,  are  the 
charges  for  toll  alone ,  to  be  paid  by  men  who  employ  their  own  boats  and  vessels  in 
the  work  of  transportation. 

Such  are  the  earnings  of  the  Canal:  $74,000  tolls,  for  passing  110,000  tons  of 
superior  articles,  the  toll  on  which  varies  from  one  to  four  cents  for  2000  pounds. 
The  managers  charge  2000  pounds  as  being  a  ton,  but  when  they  make  out  their 
accounts  for  the  payment  of  transit  duties  they  claim  that  a  ton  shall  contain  2240 
pounds. 

Let  us  now  inquire  who  are  the  parties  that  pay  these  very  small  tolls.  The  State 
Directors  inform  us,f  on  the  authority  of  the  managers  of  the  Company,  that  since 
March,  1846,  the  canal  and  railroad  Companies  “have  been  carrying  all  the  goods 
and  merchandise  on  their  roads,  without  the  intervention  of  any  individual  or  com¬ 
pany.”  This  they  have  a  right  to  do  by  their  Charter,}:  by  which  they  are  authorized 
to  demand  and  receive  four  cents  per  ton,  per  mile,  for  toll  and  transportation  on  the 
canal,  of  every  species  of  property,  and  no  more. 

That  they  have  performed  the  work  of  transportation  would  seem  to  be  obvious 
from  the  quantity  of  machinery  employed.  In  1843,  they  owned  the  steamboats 
Raritan,  Independence,  New  Philadelphia,  Burlington,  Trenton,  Swan,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Thistle,  and  perhaps  others.  Since  that  time,  they  have  built  the  John 
Potter  and  John  Stevens,  and  have  built,  or  purchased,  the  Amboy,  the  Camden, 
Transport,  the  Rainbow,  the  Princeton,  and  the  Washington, — the  last  six  at  a  cost 
of  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  We  have  here, 
then,  seventeen  steam  vessels,  most  of  them  large.  Of  these  three,  the  Stevens,  the 
Potter,  and  the  Trenton,  are  employed  in  transporting  passengers,  leaving  fourteen 


for  towing  coal  and  transporting  merchandise.  •  T 

The  quantity  of  coal  towed  last  year  was .  410,000 

The  quantity  of  merchandise  earned .  110.000 

520.000 

Divided  among  250  days,  this  would  give  per  day .  2,100 

And  this  divided  among  fourteen  steam  vessels,  would  give  to  each,  per  day. .  150 


It  is  obvious  that  the  machinery  employed  was  more  than  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  I  therefore  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Company  could  have  carried  in 
its  own  boats  all  the  merchandise,  and  towed  by  its  own  boats  all  the  coal,  that  passed 
through  the  canal  last  year.  It  would  seem  clear  that  such  must  have  been  the  fact. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  puzzles  me  exceedingly,  and  in  relation  to 
which  I  am  compelled  to  ask  a  question  of  these  managers,  and  that  is:  what  has 
become  of  the  earnings  of  all  these  boats?  I  cannot  find  them  in  the  accounts. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  list  of  the  boats  employed  last  year  in  the  work  of  towing 
coal,  and  find  there,  the  Camden,  the  Amboy,  the  Princeton,  and  the  Independence, 
and  others,  all  Company  boats.  I  have  also  a  statement  of  the  charge  for  towage, 
by  which  it  appears  that  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  these  boats,  belonging  to  the 
Company,  was  30  cents  per  ton,  or  60  cents  for  toll  and  towage;  and  yet  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  $120,000  thus  received  for  towage  performed  by  boats  purchased 
by  the  Company,  owned  by  the  Company,  and  run  by  the  Company,  1  find  no  credit 
given  by  the  managers.  What  has  become  of  all  this  vast  sum  1  To  whom  was 


*  State  Directors’  Report,  page  24. 
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it  paid,  and  why  have  not  we,  the  stockholders  of  the  Company,  received  our 
share  of  it  1 

The  division  of  the  coal  receipts  appears  to  be  this — 

To  the  Company,  for  the  use  of  canal,  for  tow  boats,  and  for  the  pay  of  captains 


and  hands,  and  for  the  purchase  of  fuel .  $151,000 

To  the  Managers .  120,000 

Total . . .  "$271,000 


This  division  seems  to  me  to  he  hardly  fair.  We  could  have  the  services  of  better 
men  at  less  cost.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  opinion. 

The  merchandise  transported  on  the  canal  was  110,000  tons.  This,  too,  must 
have  been  transported  by  the  Company  in  their  own  boats;  and  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  they  were  entitled  to  charge  four  cents'  per  ton,  per  mile,  or  about  four  dollars 


per  ton. 

This  would  give  about . .  $440,000 

They  have,  however,  received  no  credit  but  for  the  tolls,  amounting  to .  74,000 

Leaving,  as  the  charge  for  management .  $366,000 


The  division,  here,  seems  even  less  fair  for  us  poor  stockholders,  than  that  of  the 
receipts  on  coal. 

The  work  is  done,  as  we  are  informed,  “  without  the  intervention  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  Company,”  and  yet  the  Company,  or  those  who  manage  it,  charge  from 
Si  50  per  ton  of  2000  pounds  to  about  $6,  giving  from  Si  68  to  $6  75  for  the  ton 
by  which  returns  are  made,  when  they  are  limited  by  their  charter  to  less  than  four 
dollars,  and  when  it  should  be  done  for  two  dollars,  and  would  be  so  were  compe¬ 
tition  permitted.  The  average  of  the  whole  is  probably  about  the  maximum  rate, 
which  would  give  about  S3  50  per  ton  of  2000  pounds. 

Such  being  the  case,  one  of  two  things  is  certain  :  either  the  Company  has 
grossly  violated  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  or  other  individuals  have  used  the 
Company’s  boats  and  machinery  for  their  own  profit.  The  division  would  appear 


to  have  been  as  follows  : 

To  the  Company  for  canal,  boats,  hands,  fuel,  office  rent,  &c.  &c . $74,000 

To  the  Managers,  for  the  use  of  a  few  barges . $10,000 

Charges  of  management . 356,000 

366,000 

Total . $440,000 


That  the  machinery  owned  by  the  Company  was  abundantly  sufficient  for  the 
towage  and  transportation  of  all  this  coal  and  merchandise,  cannot  be  doubted. 
That  it  was  all  actively  employed,  is  perfectly  certain,  and,  if  it  did  not  do  this  work, 
it  must  have  been  because  it  was  otherwise  more  profitably  engaged.  Admitting, 
however,  that  it  transported  but  two-thirds  of  the  merchandise  that  passed  through 


the  canal,  the  following  would  be  the  result. 

74,000  tons,  at  $3  50  per  ton  of  2000  pounds, say  $4  per  ton, gross  weight . $296,000 

To  the  Company . $50,000 

To  the  Managers  for  the  use  of  barges . 10,000 

Cost  of  management .  236,000 

-  296,000 


You  will  desire,  fellow-citizens,  and  most  naturally  desire,  to  satisfy  yourselves 
in  regard  to  this  extraordinary  omission  of  credit  for  the  earnings  of  all  these  boats. 
That  you  may  do  so,  I  will  now  refer  you  to  the  statement  marked  C  in  the  Report 
of  the  State  Directors.*  You  will  there  see  an  accurate  account  of  the  receipts  of 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  line,  of  the  market  line,  and  of  the  emigrant  line,  but  if 
you  seek  for  the  receipts  of  the  tow  line,  or  of  the  transportation  line,  you  will  find 
neither.  You  will  there  see  the  exact  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  John  Stevens, 
and  of  the  Trenton,  but  if  you  seek  for  the  earnings  of  the  Amboy,  the  Camden, 
the  Princeton,  the  Independence,  the  Raritan,  the  New  York,  the  New  Jersey,  the 
Rainbow,  or  any  other  of  the  Company’s  boats,  you  will  find  none  of  them,  and 
yet  those  boats  must  have  towed  400,000  tons  of  coal,  for  which  they  must  have 
received  $120,000,  and  they  must  have  carried  above  70,000  tons  of  freight,  for 
which  somebody  must  have  received  pay  at  an  average  rate  of  at  least  $4  per  gross 
ton  !  Having  satisfied  yourselves  that  they  are  not  there,  you  will  perhaps  unite 
with  me  in  asking  the  question,  “  What  has  become  of  those  earnings  1” 


*  Page  21. 
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If  still  further  evidence  be  desired.  I  would  now  ask  you  to  refer  to  the  Report 
of  the  Joint  Board  of  Directors,  made  January  12,  1848,  and  examine  with  me  the 
immense  mass  of  figures  there  given  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  facts ,  and  there 
you  will  see  that  the  whole  receipts  for  1847  exceeded  those  of  1846,  by  the  sum 
of  $222,704.  The  excess  may  be  thus  accounted  for,  to  wit : 

Excess  in  transportation  on  the  railroad  10,079  tons  through,  and  3,705  tons  way, 


yielding . .  $82,089 

Excess  in  passengers  by  South  Amboy  3,167,  at  $3 .  9,501 

Excess  in  passengers  by  South  Amboy  8,199,  at  $2  25  . t . . .  18,447 

Excess  in  passengers  by  Branch  road  12,551,  at  $2  35*'  •  •  • .  29,495 

Excess  in  tolls  on  coal  by  canal,  200,200  tons,  at  27  cents .  54,054 

Excess  in  tolls  on  merchandise  by  canal,  75,706  tons,  at  70  cents .  52,990 

$247,026 


We  have  here  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  excess  receipts,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  allowance  for  increase  in  the  local  trade  and  traffic,  which  must  have  yielded 
much  more  than  $10,000.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  obvious  that  not  a  single  dol¬ 
lar  is  credited  to  the  Company  for  the  towage  of  this  excess  of  coal,  or  for  the 
transportation  of  this  great  excess  of  merchandise.  The  compensation  received 
by  somebody  for  this  work,  admitting  that  even  one-third  of  both  those 'quantities 
passed  in  transient  vessels,  must  have  been  as  follows  : 


Towage  on  133,333  tons  of  coal,  at  30  cents .  $40,000 

Transportation  of  50,000  tons  of  merchandise,  at  $4 . $200,000 

Less  toll  on  merchandise,  at  70  cents . 35,000 

-  165,000 

$205,000 


If  you  will  now  compare  1847  with  1844,  you  will  obtain  results  as  nearly  as 
may  be  similar.  It  is  all,  however,  groping  in  the  dark,  for  figures  are  throughout 
piled  on  figures — not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facts,  but  for  that  of  covering  them 


up  so  carefully  that  they  may  not  be  found. 

The  excess  in  the  receipts  of  1847  over  1844,  is . $493,000 


The  excess  of  passengers  at  $3,  is  4,783,  giving .  14,349 

The  excess  of  passengers  at  $2  25,  is  17,654,  giving .  39,721 

The  excess  of  passengers  at  $2  35,  is  31,115,  giving .  73,120 

The  excess  in  tolls  on  merchandise  by  railroad  is .  129,294 

The  excess  in  tolls  on  coal  is  that  on  272,704  tons,  at  27  cents .  73,629 

The  excess  in  tolls  on  merchandise  is  that  on  77,320  tons,  at  70  cents .  54,124 

The  excess  in  the  receipts  from  local  trade  and  travel  must  have  been .  60,000 

$444,237 


Much  of  the  balance  might,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  receipts  from  the  Branch 
road,  or  four  dollar  line,  were  it  possible  to  know  precisely  what  are  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  the  managers,  as  owners  of  the  Trenton  railroad,  with  themselves  as 
managers  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  portion  of  the  receipts  for  towage  or  transportation  is 
included  in  the  above,  and  yet  the  towage  of  1847,  even  allowing  one- 
third  to  have  gone  in  transient  vessels,  exceeded  that  of  1844  in  the 


amount  of  200,000  tons,  at  30  cents . $60,000 

And  the  transportation  50,000  tons,  at  $4 . $200,000 

Less  toll . 35,000 

-  165,000 

$225,000 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  poor  stockholders  are  like  the  cat  in  the  hands  of  the 
monkey,  and  that  we  burn  our  hands  to  little  purpose.  As  citizens  of  New  Jersey, 
we  plunder  our  fellow-citizens  largely,  but  we  receive  for  ourselves  little  but  the 
shells,  while  the  managers  pick  out  the  kernels  for  their  own  eating.  I  protest 
against  this  division.  If  we  must  maintain  our  government  by  plunder,  I  desire  to 
have  my  share.  If  w'e  are  to  be  the  scorn  of  the  whole  nation  for  pursuing  such 
practices,  let  us  be  paid  for  it.  Our  servants  charge  us  more  than  their  services  are 
worth,  and  they  become  rich  and  build  palaces,  while  we  remain  poor,  and  often  fiy 
the  country. 


*  The  whole  number  of  passengers  [State  Directors’  Report,  p.  19]  was  134,579,  and  the  amount 
received  $317,306,  giving  an  average  of  $2  35. 
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The  managers  will,  of  course,  object  to  this  statement  of  the  division ;  but  I 
have  made  it  in  accordance  with  all  the  light  they  have  afforded  me.  If  it  is  wrong, 
I  would  ask  them  to  let  me  look  at  their  books,  and  satisfy  myself  in  regard  to  it. 
It  is  a  simple  request,  and  easily  granted,  and  if  they  have  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  their  employers,  it  will  be  gladly 
granted.  I  shall  hardly  require  so  much  as  fifteen  months  for  the  examination  of 
six  years  of  one  end  of  the  line,  as  their  accomplished  accountant  is  said  to  have 
done.  If  he  did  do  so,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  their  accounts  I 

I  miss  another  item  of  receipt,  to  wit :  the  sums  paid  to  the  managers  for  water 
power  on  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  Raritan,  amounting,  I  believe,  to  above 
$15,000  per  annum.  It  will  oblige  me  much  if  the  managers  will  instruct  me 
where  to  find  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  Reports  before  me. 

The  general  account  of  the  division  between  the  Company  and  those  who  manage 
it,  in  relation  to  the  Branch  road  and  the  canal,  would  seem  to  be  as  follows: 

TO  THE  COMPANY. 

For  the  use  of  twenty-six  miles  of  railroad,  cars,  engines,  passenger  boats,  hands, 

fuel,  office  rent,  and  expenses  of  all  kinds . • . . $317,306 

For  the  us#  of  canal,  and  for  steamboats,  &c.  &c.,  used  in  towing  and  transport¬ 


ing  coal . . . * .  151,000 

For  do.  do.  do.  used  in  transporting  110,000 


tons  superior  merchandise . . .  74,000 

$542,306 

TO  THE  RAILROAD  KINGS. 

For  the  use  of  ten  miles  of  road,  without  cars,  engines,  or  any  other  furniture,. . .  .$  25,000 


For  management  on  the  branch  railroad, . .  127,217 

For  do  in  the  matter  of  the  coal, .  120,000 

For  the  use  of  barges  on  the  canal, .  10,000 

For  management  in  the  matter  of  transporting  superior  merchandise  on  the  canal,.  236,000 

For  management  in  the  matter  of  water-powers, .  15,000 

To  which  may  be  added  :  For  management  in  the  matter  of  peach  orchards, .  30,000 


$563,217 

Leave  your  property  to  whom  you  will,  but  make  me  your  Executor,  has  been 
said  by  men  who  were  skilful  at  piling  up  pyramids  of  figures.  We  poor  stock¬ 
holders  of  New  Jersey  might  with  advantage  relinquish  our  stock,  on  condition  of 
having  a  year  or  two  of  management.  It  seems  to  be  a  profitable  business.  Such 
too  is  the  result  of  an  account  made  up  without  any  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
using  such  exceedingly  long  trains  for  transporting  the  very  short  allowance  of  pas¬ 
sengers  admitted  to  be  carried  by  the  four  dollar  line. 

If  this  account  is  not  correct,  I  should  be  glad  they  would  make  one  that  is  more 
so.  They  might  then  explain  who  does  the  work  on  the  canal,  and  if  the  Com¬ 
pany  does  it,  they  might  explain  by  what  authority  they  charge  treble  price,  and 
drive  business  round  the  capes,  to  the  exceeding  injury  of  us  poor  stockholders. 
If  the  Company  does  it,  they  might  explain  why  we  receive  less  than  half  the  legal 
charge,  while  the  unfortunate  merchant  pays  treble  that  charge.  If  the  Company 
does  the  work,  and  other  people  put  in  their  pockets  the  earnings  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  boats,  they  might  explain  who  are  those  people,  and  by  what  authority  the 
use  of  our  boats  is  thus  given  gratis ,  while  we  pay  for  them,  own  them,  repair  them, 
man  them,  and  buy  fuel  for  them.  They  might  then  explain  why  the  regulations 
of  the  Company  exclude  from  competition  the  transport  of  all  important  articles 
of  merchandise,  when  strangers  would  gladly  pay  us,  as  toll  alone ,  double  what  we 
get  for  toll  and  transportation ,  finding  boats  that  have  cost  us  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  purchase,  and  that  now  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  main¬ 
tain.  They  might  then,  too,  explain  what  becomes  of  the  large  income  for  the  use 
of  water-powers,  and  many  other  matters  not  referred  to  in  either  of  the  Reports, 
but  which  I  have  not  now  time  to  particularize. 

If  the  Company  has  been  honestly  administered,  they  will  do  this,  and  they  will 
do  it  promptly.  If  it  has  been  so  administered,  they  will  not  permit  themselves  to 
remain  even  twenty-four  hours  longer  under  suspicion.  Before  even  that  time  shall 
elapse,  they  will  announce  their  determination  to  throw  open  their  accounts  to  the 
most  searching  examination  by  intelligent  men  who  are  not  to  be  blinded  by  arrays 
of  figures  :  by  honest  men  who  are  not  to  be  corrupted  :  by  independent  men  who  are 
not  to  be  intimidated :  by  bold  and  fearless  men  who  will  say  the  truth,  come  what 
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may,  and  will  either  pronounce  them  absolved  from  all  charge  of  impropriety,  or 
state,  unhesitatingly,  that  the  “  suspicions  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Companies,  and  the  unauthorized  appropriation  of  their  funds,”  referred  to 
by  the  State  Directors,  (Report,  page  4,)  are  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Such  an  examination  must  take  place.  The  day  of  concealment  is  over,  and  the 
more  promptly  the  managers  make  up  their  minds  to  throw  open  the  books,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  it  be  for  them.  No  one  can  read  these  remarks  upon  the  Reports  without 
seeing  that  they  have  sought  to  conceal  much.  No  one  can  read  them  without  see¬ 
ing  that  it  appears  as  if  there  were  very  much  to  be  concealed.  No  one  can  read  them 
without  feeling  that  if  he  were  placed  in  the  situation  in  which  the  managers  now 
appear  to  be  placed,  and  knew  himself  to  be  honest,  he  would  unhesitatingly,  and 
instantly,  proclaim  in  every  newspaper  his  determination  to  afford  all  the  light  that 
could  be  thrown  upon  his  transactions.  If  the  railroad  kings  know  themselves  to 
be  honest,  and  know  that  their  conduct  will  bear  the  light,  they  will  pursue  that 
course,  and  that  instantly.  3f  they  know  themselves  not  to  have  been  honest;  if 
they  feel  that  their  practices  will  not  bear  the  light ;  they  will  continue  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  course  of  concealment,  and  the  public  will  then  pronounce  the  verdict — the 
only  possible  verdict — that  of  “guilty  of  the  practices  laid  to  their  charge.” 

My  next  will  be  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Company, 
and  that  will,  I  think,  satisfy  you  that  the  Debtor  side  of  the  account  requires  quite 
as  much  explanation  as  the  Creditor  side. 


— ♦ — 

LETTER  TWELFTH. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington,  April  1 ,  1S48. 

In  conformity  with  the  promise  in  my  last,  I  proceed  now  to  an  examination  of 
the  Debtor  side  of  the  Company’s  accounts,  containing  the  statement  furnished  by 
the  railroad  kings  of  their  expenditure  of  the  “  vast  sums”  of  money  that  have  come 
into  their  hands,  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  works  of  which  we,  the  people  of 
New  Jersey,  are  among  the  largest  owners. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  examiner  in  looking  at  these  accounts  is  their 
remarkable  resemblance,  in  several  important  features,  to  those  examined  in  my  last. 
He  sees  everywhere  the  same  particularity  and  minuteness  in  regard  to  all  the 
smaller  matters,  and  everywhere  the  same  contempt  for  all  accountability  in  relation 
to  the  larger  ones.  Thus  we  have  a  very  detailed  account*  of  the  expenditure  of 
$54,000  on  the  Canal,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
the  salaries  paid  to  engineers,  lock-keepers,  and  toll-collectors :  the  amount  paid  for 
printing  and  advertising,  for  legal  proceedings,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  a  large  pile  of  figures, 
occupying  a  whole  page.  Again,  three  octavo  pagesf  are  devoted  to  figures  setting 
forth  the  amount  of  transit  duties,  dividends  on  stock,  and  other  advantages  derived 
by  the  State  from  permitting  this  great  monopoly  to  plunder  the  people  of  the  Union, 
and  of  the  State.  Having  examined  these  matters  carefully,  we  look  to  see  what 
has  been  expended  otherwise  than  upon  the  Canal,  with  the  view  to  trace  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  vast  amount  admitted  to  have  been  received,  but  we  look  in  vain. 
In  the  whole  thirty-six  octavo  pages,  we  find  not  even  a  single  word  on  this  import¬ 
ant  subject !  The  whole  Report,  with  all  its  figures,  superabundant  as  they  are,  gives 
not  even  a  single  one  to  show  what  was  done  with  almost  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  received  for  tolls,  and  yet  this  thing,  called  a  Report,  is  received  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  by  the  members  of  the  two  legislative  bodies  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  your  affairs !  It  is  signed  by  the  two  State  Directors,  but  it  might  have  been 
written  by  the  railroad  kings  themselves,  for  it  contains  no  information  whatever 
but  such  as  it  suited  them  to  impart.  Had  those  Directors  examined  it  carefully, 
they  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark  the  superabundance  of  useless  matter 
and  the  total  absence  of  all  that  could  be  useful.  It  is  a  mass  of  figures  piled  up 
for  the  concealment  of  facts,  but  not,  I  am  satisfied,  by  them.  They  gave  what 
was  given  them,  and  they  seem  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  masters  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  have  been  aware  of  the  deficiencies. 

From  their  Report  we  turn  to  that  of  the  managers  for  information.  There, 


*  State  Directors’  Report,  page  23. 


t  Ibid,  pages  20,  25,  26. 
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the  expenditures  are  mentioned,  and  there  we  find  that  those  of  the  Joint  Company 


for  the  year  have  been . .  $835,712 

And  those  of  the  railroad  alone .  741,917 


having  grown  to  this  enormous  amount  from  $298,951  in  1843.  Large  as  are  these 
expenditures,  there  still  remains,  in  appearance,  a  net  receipt  of  $569,992,  and  we 
are  at  loss  to  understand  why  the  dividends  are  not  greater.  Seeking  further  infor¬ 
mation,  we  turn  again  to  the  State  Directors’  Report,  and  there*  we  find  another 
account  of  net  receipts  differing  from  that  furnished  to  the  public,  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  This  paper  being,  because  of  its  studied  obscu¬ 
rity,  obviously  a  document  furnished  by  the  managers,  we  are  induced  to  seek  for 
other  light.  On  going  back  to  their  last  previous  Report  containing  any  informa¬ 
tion,  and  that  one  now  eight  years  old ,  we  find  that  the  Company  had  then  a  debt, 
the  interest  on  which  amounted  to  about  $190,000,  and  which,  as  its  payment,  or 
existence,  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  either  Report  of  the  present  year,  we  may  safely 
conclude  remains  yet  unpaid.  Why  it  is  thus  suppressed  T  do  not  know,  but  doubt 
not  there  ar e  good  reasons  for  it.  We  stockholders,  if  reminded  of  its  existence, 
might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  inquire  why  it  yet  remains  unpaid,  and  well  might 
we  inquire !  Deducting  the  interest  on  this  debt  from  the  net  receipts  given  in 
the  Managers’  Report,  we  obtain  something  like  an  approximation  to  the  net  receipts 
in  the  document  furnished  by  them  to  the  State  Directors,  but  how  they  can  ever 
be  made  to  correspond  with  each  other,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  ascertained  that  no  part  of  the  interest  is  included 
in  the  above  statement  of  expenditure. 

In  the  body  of  the  Managers’  Report  we  see  it  stated  that  the  transit  duty  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  vast  amount.  Looking  further,  we  find  that  the  rapidly  increasing 
business  on  the  railroad  has  rendered  necessary  great  expenditure :  that  steamboats 
have  been  built,  or  purchased:  that  “a  large  portion”  of  the  road  between  Borden- 
town  and  Amboy  has  been  laid  with  heavy  rails,  and  that  all  the  “  vast  sums”  re¬ 
quired  for  these  purposes  have  been  paid  by  the  earnings  of  the  work.  Next,  we 
have  a  tabular  statement  of  these  “extraneous  expenses”  held  to  be  “chargeable 
to  capital,”  and  a  strange  collection  it  is.  Among  them  are  locomotives  and  cars 
bought  to  replace  those  which  had  been  worn  out :  a  singular  “addition  to  capital.” 
Again,  we  find  a  purchase  of  railroad  iron,  and  now  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  of 
how  much  consists  the  “  considerable  portion”  of  a  road  35  miles  long.  The  cost 
was  $130,000,  and  that  would  give  about  as  much  as  would  relay  a  dozen  miles. 
Again,  we  find  expenses  for  wood-sheds,  paint-shops,  wharves  and  pieces  of  wharves, 
and  every  thing  else  that  could  be  furnished  forth  to  make  a  statement:  and  these 
things,  iron,  cars,  and  all,  are  held  to  be  “  extraneous  expenses,”  and  “  chargeable 
to  capital.”  Nothing  is  stated  definitely,  while  every  thing  is  magnified  to  the 
utmost  possible  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  “  vast  sums,”  and 
vast  indeed  they  are,  that  have  been  expended.  There  is  always  an  abundance  of 
figures,  but  if  we  seek  for  facts  they  are  almost  as  hard  to  find  as  would  be  the 
bones  of  the  sovereign  for  whose  interment  was  built  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 

Admitting,  however,  all  these  expenses  to  have  been  “  extraneous,”  and  “  charge¬ 
able  to  capital,”  as  they  most  certainly  were  not,  we  now  obtain  the  following 
results — 

Total  expenditure. 

1843.  1844.  1845.  1846.  1847. 

$298,000  379,000  560,000  597,000  742,000 


Of  which  there  were  of  extraneous . 20,000  58,000  197,000  164.000  155,000 

Transit  duties . 20,000  24,000  27,000  28,000  33,000 

Leaving  for  the  ordinary  expenses . 258,000  297,000  336,000  405,000  554,000 

Here  is  an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  working  the  road,  amounting  to  almost 
$300,000.  In  the  brief  space  of  four  years  those  expenses  are  more  than  doubled, 
and  for  what  1  Is  it  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not!  They  average  less  than  a  hundred  per  day,  per  train,  and  that  amount 
of  business  could  not  have  required  a  single  additional  car,  or  engine.  Is  it  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  on  the  railroad  1  Very  little,  if  any,  of  it,  certainly! 
The  whole  quantity  transported  from  city  to  city  is  but  very  little  over  100  tons  per 


*  State  Directors’  Report,  page  27. 
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day,  and  the  way  business  is  but  forty  tons  per  day,  and  the  increase  is  no  more 
than  would  have  been  provided  for  by  an  annual  expenditure,  for  machinery,  of  five 
thousand  dollars. 

What  then  has  gone  with  all  this  money?  The  expenditures  of  the  four  years 
from  1844  to  1847  taking  1843  as  the  standard,  should  have  been  .  .  $1,032,000 


They  have  been .  1,592,000 

The  surplus  is  therefore .  $560,000 


or  an  average  of  $140,000  per  annum. 

What  can  have  gone  with  it  ?  It  has  not  gone  on  the  road,  for  the  trivial  renewal 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  Amboy  line  is  set  down  as  an  addition  to  capital,  and  is 
made  as  much  as  possible  :  and  the  balance  of  that  road  is  in  a  miserable  condition. 
It  has  not  gone  on  the  Branch  road,  for  the  engineer,  in  his  report,  prepares  the 
stockholders  for  large  “charges  to  capital”  in  the  form  of  repairs  on  that  road. 
It  has  not  gone  on  the  bridges,  for  they  are  in  a  ruinous  and  most  disgraceful  con¬ 
dition.  It  has  not  gone  to  building  depots,  or  houses,  for  every  scrap  of  building 
has  been  included  in  the  charges  to  capital.  It  seems  not  to  have  gone  anywhere, 
for  I  assert,  unhesitatingly,  that  no  respectable  engineer  in  the  Union  will  say  that 
the  business  done  by  the  Company,  and  for  which  it  has  credit ,  would  enable  him 
to  account  for  even  the  sixty  thousand  dollars,  throwing  aside,  altogether,  the  re¬ 
maining  half  million. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  suggested  that  the  expenses  of  1843  were  small  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  business  done.  Let  us  see.  The  whole  number  of  through  passengers 
was  138,027,  being  less  than  400  per  day,  and  giving  an  average  of  little  more  than 
60  per  train.  It  was  a  small  business,  and  should  not  have  cost  more  than  30  or  40 
thousand  dollars.  The  through  transportation  of  merchandise  on  the  railroad  was 
19,511  tons,  and  the  way-transportation,  4152  tons,  and  that  should  not  have  cost 
as  much.  To  this  should  be  added  perhaps  $20,000  for  way-trains  on  the  Delaware, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  steamboat  on  the  river  during  nine  months  of  the  year. 
The  whole  work  could  have  been  done,  and  should  have  been  done,  office  expenses 
included,  for  $110,000.  Perhaps,  however,  there  were  cars  or  engines  bought. 
Not  one!  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  expenditure  greater  than  that  of  the  mere 
running  of  the  cars,  and  engines,  and  steamboats.  What  then  can  have  gone  with 
the  balance,  exceeding  140,000?  Let  us  turn  to  the  canal,  and  look  for  it. 

In  that  year,  there  passed  on  that  work  193,506  tons  of  coal,  and  47,000  tons  of 
merchandise.  The  tolls  received  amounted  to  $104,289.  Of  this,  about  $60,000 
must  have  been  for  the  toll  on  coal,  and  the  balance  for  toll  on  merchandise,  being 
about  90  cents  per  ton.  In  that  year,  the  Company  must  have  possessed  at  least 
six  boats  in  addition  to  those  employed  in  conveying  passengers,  to  wit:  the  Bur¬ 
lington,  the  Swan,  the  New  York,  the  New  Jersey,  the  Thistle,  and  the  Raritan. 
To  maintain  these  and  perhaps  other  boats,  was  an  expensive  operation,  and  if  we 
had  an  account  showing  its  extent,  we  might  be  able  to  determine  precisely  what 
became  of  most  of  this  lame  sum. 

They  were  busily  employed  in  the  work  of  towage  and  transportation,  and  they 


must  have  earned  a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  towage  of  the  coal  might  have  amounted  to . $50,000 

And  the  transportation  of  even  35,000  tons  of  merchandise  at  no 

more  than  $4 per  ton,  say  $3,50  for  2000  lbs.,  would  have  been  140,000 
Less  toll,  say .  32,000  108,000 


$158,000 

What  went  with  all  these  earnings  ?  No  part  of  them  can,  as  I  think,  be  traced 
in  the  Company’s  accounts. 

Following  up  this  view,  we  may  now,  perhaps,  account  for  the  rapid  increase  of 
expenditure  that  has  been  witnessed. 

In  1843,  the  tugboat  Amboy  was  added  to  tbe  Company’s  list,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  we  find  the  Camden.  These  two  boats  were  employed  in  1844  in  towing 
coal  and  transporting  merchandise,  and  their  expenses  will  account  for  most  of  the 
$39,000  added  in  that  year.  They  earned  freight  and  towage  money,  but  their 
earnings  will  hardly  be  found  to  the  credit  of  the  Company. 

In  1845,  the  Stevens  took  the  place  of  the  New  Philadelphia,  and  the  Transport 
was  also  added  ;  and  now  four  boats  additional  to  those  employed  in  1843,  were 
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employed  in  towing  coal  and  transporting  merchandise,  no  part  of  the  earnings  of 
which  will  be  found,  as  I  think,  in  the  Company’s  accounts,  and  thus  may  we  ac¬ 
count  for  most  of  the  increase  of  that  year,  amounting  to  $78,000. 

In  1846,  we  find  the  Rainbow  and  the  Princeton  added,  and  now  six  boats  addi¬ 
tional  to  those  of  1843  are  employed  in  transporting  merchandise  and  towing  coal, 
that  some  person,  or  persons,  may  put  in  their  own  pockets  four  or  more  dollars  for 
every  ton  of  the  one,  and  fifty-seven  cents  for  every  ton  of  the  other,  while  allow¬ 
ing  to  the  Company  nothing  but  mere  tolls,  to  wit:  70  cents  on  the  first,  and  27  or 
28  cents  on  the  last.  We  may  now,  I  think,  readily  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  $147,000  in  that  year. 

In  1847,  the  Potter  and  the  Washington  were  added,  and  now  eight  boats  addi¬ 
tional  to  those  of  1843  were  to  be  maintained,  and  the  increased  expense  mounted 
up  to  $296,000.  But  where  are  the  earnings  of  all  these  boats,  amounting  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars'?  Let  the  railroad  kings  answer  the  question  !  Those  of  1847 
are  not  to  the  credit  of  the  Company;  not  even  a  single  dollar  of  them.  Where 
then  are  they?  The  question  must  be  answered.  The  people  of  New  Jersey,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  are  entitled  to  one-fifteenth  of  those  millions,  and  it  must  be  shown 
what  has  become  of  them.  Our  money,  and  that  of  other  stockholders  went  to  pay 
for  the  boats,  and  to  maintain  them.  Their  earnings  are  the  property  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  and  if  those  earnings  have  not,  during  the  past  eight  years,  found  their  way 
into  the  accounts,  they  must  still  find  their  way  there.  If  they  have  been  misap¬ 
propriated  they  must  be  accounted  for,  let  them  have  gone  where  they  may. 

You  will  now,  fellow-citizens,  as  I  think,  readily  understand  why  the  Company 
furnished  us  with  so  many  figures  in  regard  to  the  wages  of  toll-keepers  and  gate¬ 
keepers  employed  on  the  Canal,  while  giving  no  definite  statement  in  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  the  $742,000  expended  by  the  Railroad  Company.  If  figures  and 
facts  were  one  and  the  same  thing,  we  should  have  an  abundance  of  both.  If  figures 
could  be  deemed  useful  for  the  concealment  of  facts,  it  might  be  asserted,  with  per¬ 
fect  confidence,  that  no  Company  in  the  world  could  be  better  provided  with  the 
machinery  of  concealment  than  is  this  same  great  monopoly. 

If  I  have  committed  any  error  the  railroad  kings  can  readily  correct  it.  Their 
accounts  are,  as  has  been  shown,  very  voluminous,  and  they  can  readily  and  pre¬ 
cisely  tell  us  the  cost  of  supporting  the  fourteen  steamboats  employed  in  the  work 
of  towage  and  transportation,  as  well  as  the  account  to  which  their  expenses  are 
charged.  Having  done  this  they  can  as  readily  direct  us  to  that  portion  of  their 
Report  in  which  the  earnings  of  those  boats  are  credited.  That  done,  they  will 
declare  their  willingness  to  submit  their  books  to  the  inspection  of  intelligent, 
honorable  and  disinterested  men;  to  that  of  men  who  fear  them  not:  of  men  who 
hope,  or  desire,  nothing  from  them  :  of  men  whose  word  will  pass  with  all  the 
world:  and  take  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  condemnation.  If  they  do  not  do  this : 
if  they  continue  to  court  concealment :  the  world  will  make  the  verdict.  All  “  the 
secrets  of  the  prison  house”  must  come  forth.  All  will  come  forth. 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  THIRTEENTH. 

Fellow-Citizens  : —  Burlington ,  April  14,  1848. 

You  will  naturally  ask  why  it  is  that  your  Representatives  at  the  board,  the  State 
Directors,  have  not  seen  these  things  ?  The  cause  appears  to  me  very  obvious. 
On  the  13th  of  December  those  Gentlemen  informed  the  Board  that  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  make  their  Report,  required  by  law  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  31st  of 
that  month.  On  the  same  day ,  the  Board  is  said  to  have  passed  a  resolution  instruct¬ 
ing  the  Executive  Committee  to  give  every  facility  for  obtaining  information,  but 
that  resolution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  communicated  until  the  twenty-third, 
ten  days  afterwards ,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  Secretary’s  letter  it  is  impossible  to 
infer  that  they  had,  up  to  that  date,  seen  either  papers  or  books.  The  letter  could 
scarcely  have  reached  them  before  the  24th,  and  the  next  day  was  Christmas.  The 
26th  was  Sunday.  What  time,  then,  could  they  have  had  for  examination? 

In  their  Report  the  State  Directors  speak  of  having  had  the  books  for  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  date  of  their  Report,  but  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  communicating 
information  that  the  officers  of  the  Companies  wer &  prepared  to  submit  those  booksf 
is  certainly  dated  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  only  eight  days  before  the  date  of 
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that  Report,  which  is  that  of  the  thirty-first.  The  Report  and  the  letter  seem  totally 
irreconcilable  with  each  other.  From  the  latter,  I  should  be  disposed  to  judge 
that  there  had  been  every  possible  disposition  to  shorten  the  lime  allowed  for  exa¬ 
mination.  Were  it  otherwise,  why  should  the  Secretary  have  kept  the  resolution 
in  his  hands  for  ten  days,  without  communicating  it  1* 

I  have  now  a  few  words  to  say  in  reference  to  these  State  Directors.  They  have 
accepted  a  very  responsible  office,  and  they  are  bound  to  perform  its  duties.  If  they 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling  so  to  do,  they  should  resign,  and  thus  make  way  for 
others  who  may  be  more  able  and  more  willing.  Thus  far,  those  duties  have  not 
been  performed.  Had  they  been,  they  would  not  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
blinded  by  the  Managers  into  affixing  their  names  to  such  a  Report  as  that  now  before 
me.  I  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  I  now  assert — and  I  do  so  without  desiring 
even  to  hint  at  the  idea  of  improper  intention  on  their  part — that  a  Report  better 
calculated  to  convey  erroneous  impressions,  I  have  never  seen,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  character  of  those  Directors  forbids  the  idea,  I  should  think  it  had  been  written 
by  the  officers  of  the  Company  themselves. 

For  the  present,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  examination  of  a  single  passage, 
which  shows  the  deceptive  impression  liable  to  be  produced  by  words  used  without 
proper  care.  At  page  1*2,  we  find  it  stated  that 

“Since  March,  1846,  the  said  canal  and  railroad  companies  have,  on  their  own 
account,  been  carrying  all  goods  and  merchandise  on  their  roads,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  individual  or  company.” 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  Here  are  two  Companies  referred  to,  a  canal  and  a 
railroad  Company,  both  of  whom  have  been  carrying  all  the  goods  and  merchandise 
on  their  roads,  which  word  “  roads”  every  reader  would  suppose  was  intended  to 
mean  their  several  channels  of  intercourse,  including  the  canal.  He  would  sup¬ 
pose,  too,  that  it  was  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  they  not  only  did  the  work,  but 
that  they  received  the  pay  for  doing  it.  Such  was  my  own  first  impression,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  that  such  was  the  case  when  I  saw  in  the  Report  of  the 
Joint-Board  how  many  steamboats  had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the 
work  of  transportation,  and  yet  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Nearly  the 
whole  work  of  transportation  is  performed  through  the  intervention  of  other  indi¬ 
viduals  or  Companies,  who  appear  to  use  the  boats  of  the  railroad  Company  and  to 
pocket  all  the  freight  leaving  the  Company  nothing  but  the  bare  tolls,  and  those 
tolls  less  by  more  than  one-half  than  would  be  paid  by  men  who  employed  their 
own  vessels. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Of  the  merchandise  carried  on  the  railroad  from  city 
to  city,  every  pound  is  understood  to  be  carried  with  “  the  intervention  of  other  indi¬ 
viduals  or  Companies,”  and  those  Companies  charge  fifty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  per 
cent,  more  than  the  railroad  Company  is  by  law  authorized  to  receive.  The  latter 
may,  and  probably  does,  do  the  work  of  transportation,  and  it  probably  takes  all  the 
risk,  but  other  individuals,  or  Companies,  take  all  the  profit. 

I  could  adduce  many  other  cases  in  which  words  have  been  put  into  their  mouths, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  convey  impressions  directly  the  reverse  of  truth,  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  what  I  have  already  said  will  satisfy  them  of  the  necessity  for  giving  to 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  office  which  they  have  accepted,  a  degree  of 
attention  that  has  not  yet  been  given. 

Supposing  it  probable  that  such  may  be  the  case,  and  that  they  may  undertake 
the  inspection  of  the  Company’s  books,  I  will  now  invite  their  attention  to  a  parcel 
of  figures  that  will  be  found  in  statement  A  of  their  own  Report,  if  only  by  way  of 
proving  to  them  the  necessity  fora  most  searching  examination.  In  that  statement 
will  be  found  three  lines  containing  the  following  words  and  figures — 


*  That  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  I  give  an  exact  copy  of  the  Secretary’s  letter. 

Bordentown,  23d  Dec.,  1847. 

Gentlemen — I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  a  resolution  of  the  Joint-Board  of  Directors  of  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  Canal  and  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company,  passed  on  the 
13th  inst.,  and  to  state  that  the  officers  of  the  Companies  are  prepared  with  all  their  books  of  account, 
to  submit  to  your  inspection  and  to  afford  you  every  facility  in  their  power,  to  verify  them  by  vouch¬ 
ers,  or  in  any  other  way  that  may  be  deemed  most  advisable  by  you.  Their  object  being  to  make  a 
full  exhibit  of  their  affairs  and  the  mode  of  conducting  them  to  the  Directors  appointed  by  the  State, 
as  the  guardians  of  its  interest. 

With  great  respect,  your  ob’t  servant, 

John  R.  Thompson,  Secretary  Joint-Board. 

To  Messrs.  J.  J.  Chetwood  and  William  Irick. 
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Spottswood  to  and  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia .  $2,474,67 

Hightstown  “  “  “  .  7,240,48 

Sandhills  “  “  “  .  1,198,04 


Making  the  large  sum  of. .  10,913,19 


all  of  which  was,  apparently,  received  for  the  transport  of  merchandise.  Those 
places  produce  little  for  the  market  that  could  tend  to  yield  so  large  a  sum  for 
freight,  except  peaches.  The  major  part  of  the  peach  orchards  in  that  quarter  is 
said  to  be  owned  by  parties  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  Company,  and  it 
is  essential  to  know  to  what  extent  they  have  abused  the  powers  intrusted  to  them  to 
promote  the  sale  of  their  own  peaches  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  others,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  Company  in  which  the  State  is  stockholder  to  so  large  an  amount. 
By  a  proper  examination  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  work  it  could  be  ascertained 
how  far  the  system  of  sending  peaches  by  the  train  that  “  carries  no  freight”  has 
been  carried :  and  it  could  also  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  special  trains  were 
there  allowed,  while  denied  to  the  farmers  elsewhere.  It  might  also  be  ascertained 
what  was  the  freight  on  a  basket  of  peaches  transported  from  Hightstown  by  the 
train  that  carried  them,  at  forty  cents,  from  Burlington,  and  that  was  limited  to  car- 
rying,  even  at  that  price,  twelve  baskets  per  day. 

When  they  shall  have  ascertained  all  this,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  look  into 
the  way  business  on  the  great  line  that  taxes  passengers  four  dollars,  and  ascertain 
why  a  man  who  goes  from  Trenton  to  New  York  in  the  cheap  line  is  returned, 
while  one  who  goes  in  the  dear  line  is  not.  Such  an  examination  might  show  that 
somebody  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  annually,  and  for  many  years  past,  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  that  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  If  they  desire  to  perform 
their  duties  as  they  should  do,  thoroughly,  they  have  plenty  of  business  before  them. 
The  labour  of  Hercules,  in  cleansing  the  Augean  stable,  was  scarcely  greater  than 
will  be  theirs ;  but  their  duty  requires  that  it  should  be  done,  and  thoroughly  done. 
Do  what  they  may,  however,  the  work  will  not  be  finished  until  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  ballot  box,  undertake  the  work.  Hercules  required  the  aid  of  the 
Alpheus  for  the  performance  of  his  task.  In  this  case,  the  people  require  no  such 
aid.  They  need  only  to  will  that  it  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done. 

We  are  all  of  us,  fellow-citizens,  stockholders  in  this  Company.  We  own  2000 
shares.  There  are,  however,  I  doubt  not,  many  of  you  who  hold  stock  in  their  own 
right,  and  to  them  I  desire  now  to  address  myself. 

It  has  been  shown  that  eight  boats  have  been  added  to  the  machinery  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  since  1843.  In  addition  to  these  the  Independence  and  the  Burlington  have 
been  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000.  The  amount  applied  to  the  increase  of 
the  machinery  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  to  and  from  the  canal,  cannot 
be  very  far  short  of  $200,000,  and  it  is  probably  much  more. 

The  annual  cost  of  each  of  these  eight  boats  cannot  be  less,  on  an  average,  than 
$15,000;  and  thus  we  have  an  expenditure  of  $120,000,  additional  to  that  required 
for  the  machinery  employed  in  1843. 

We  may  fairly  suppose  that  these  boats  were  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise;  and  we  have  abundant  reason  to  know  that  they  have 
been,  and  are,  used  for  that  purpose,  even  were  we  not  in  possession  of  the  Report 
of  the  State  Directors,  by  which  we  are  assured  that  since  March,  1846,  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  carrying  all  their  merchandise  “  without  the  intervention  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  Company.” 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  quantity  admitted  to  be  carried,  additional  to  that  which 
was  carried  in  1843,  is  as  follows — 

Through  Trans.  Way  Trans. 


1843,  tons .  19,511  4,152 

1847,  “  .  36,707  16,981 

Difference .  17,196  12,829 


Most  of  this  must  have  been  embraced  in  the  business  of  the  winter  months,  when 
the  Delaware  was  closed.  The  boat  service,  therefore,  could  only  have  been  for  the 
30  miles  from  Amboy  to  New  York,  and  a  boat  could  go  and  return  in  a  day.  Al¬ 
lowing  her  to  carry,  and  tow,  but  200  tons,  she  would  do  all  this  work  in  less  than 
ninety  days.  Nearly  all  of  it  could  have  been  done,  in  addition  to  her  previous 
work,  by  the  Independence,  enlarged  in  1844,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6000.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  obvious  that  none  of  the  new  boats  could  have  been  required  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  admitted  to  have  been  done  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Company,  and  for 
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which  that  Compaq  has  credit  in  the  accounts  at  what  is  perhaps  about  the  legal 
rate. 

It  will  now,  I  think,  he  obvious  to  you  that  these  additional  boats  were  required 
for  the  canal  service,  and  yet  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the  canal  nothing  but  simple 
tolls.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  boats,  that  have  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars,  are  constantly  engaged  in  towing  barges  containing  coal  and  merchandise,  at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  annual  expenditure,  yet  the  Company 
has  no  credit  for  the  towage  of  a  ton  of  coal,  or  the  transportation  of  a  ton  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ! 


The  whole  receipts  of  the  canal  for  1847,  were . $245,000 

The  expenditures  were  about .  95,000 


The  net  receipt  was  therefore  but  about  Si 50,000,  a  sum  less  than  was  required 
to  maintain  the  boats  employed  in  towing  and  transporting  the  merchandise  of 
various  kinds  to  and  from  the  canal ,  for  which  the  Company  has  no  credit.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  larger  the  amount  of  business  the  greater 
will  be  the  loss,  for  the  Company  pays  all  the  expenses  and  receives  only  the  tolls, 
while  others  pocket  the  enormous  sums  received  for  freight. 

We  may  now  understand  the  reason  why,  with  a  receipt  in  1847,  over  that  of 
1843,  of  $609,000,  the  amount  subject  to  dividend  has  increased  only  $115,000. 
The  managers  inform  the  stockholders  that  “this  is  only  a  temporary  inconvenience 
for  a  permanent  good  but  every  one  of  you  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the 
enormous  mass  of  figures  accompanying  that  report,  may  satisfy  himself  that  it  is 
a  permanent  inconvenience  for  a  permanent  injury  to  you,  and  for  the  “  good”  of  no 
one  but  the  managers,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  increase  as  long  as  the  business 
of  the  canal  increases,  for  so  long  will  boats  be  built  and  run  at  the  cost  of  the 
Company,  without  the  Company  having  credit  for  their  earnings.  The  canal  as  at 
present  managed ,  is  a  large  drain  upon  the  income  of  the  railroad  ;  and  if  the  stock¬ 
holders  desire  to  maintain  even  the  present  dividend,  they  had  better  close  it  alto¬ 
gether,  although  the  amount  received  by  somebody  for  the  transportation  to  and 
through  it,  must  have  exceeded  $400,000,  and  that  in  addition  .to  the  sum  allowed 
to  the  Company  for  tolls.  Who  received  it  might  perhaps  be  ascertained  if  we 
could  have  a  list  of  the  persons  who  divided  among  themselves,  last  year,  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  compensation,  for  the  use  of  ten  miles  of 
useless  railroad  that  might  have  been  purchased  outright  for  about  the  same  money. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  in  consideration  of  having  the  boats  built, 
and  manned,  and  provisioned  both  with  food  and  fuel,  at  the  cost  of  the  Company, 
the  railroad  kings  would  charge  little  for  the  work  of  towage  or  transportation,  and 
thus  do  much  towards  promoting  the  increase  of  tolls,  but  those  who  might  thus 
suppose  would  greatly  err.  For  the  towage  of  coal,  they  charge  thirty  cents  per 
ton,  being  double  what  would  be  charged  by  persons  who  found  their  own  boats, 
and  hands,  and  food,  and  fuel,  and  they  compel  everybody  to  use  Company  boats, 
for  the  services  of  which  the  Company  receives  no  pay.  A  coal  merchant  whose 
business  has  never  exceeded  20,000  tons  a  year,  has  assured  me,  recently,  that  he 
could  save  three  thousand  dollars,  or  fifteen  cents  per  ton,  by  obtaining  other  tow¬ 
age,  but  that  he  dared  not  do  it.  We  see,  thus,  that  while  taking  to  themselves  the 
whole  earnings  of  the  towage  boats,  the  price  of  tow7age  is  fixed  so  high  as  to  drive 
the  coal  trade  round  the  Cape,  when  it  would  gladly  seek  the  canal.  Here  we 
have  the  peach-orchard  system  in  perfection. 

So  is  it  again  with  regard  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  Getting  the 
boats  for  nothing,  and  having  them  found  by  the  Company,  they  might  be  satisfied 
with  an  average  of  two  dollars  per  ton,  and  then  the  tolls  would  be  large,  and  would 
make  some  little  amends  for  the  loss  by  the  stockholders  of  all  the  earnings  of 
boats  built  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  maintained  at  a  cost 
of  $200,000  per  annum.  Instead  of  two  dollars,  they  charge  enormous  freights 
by  which  trade  is  forced  round  the  State  when  it  would  gladly  pass  through  it, 
yielding  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  canal.  At  the  former  price,  500,000  tons  would 
go,  paying  full  toll,  and  yielding  $400,000  to  the  Company,  but  little  to  the  rail¬ 
road  kings.  At  the  actual  prices  110,000  tons  do  pass,  paying  $74,000,  yielding 
little  to  the  Company  but  much  to  the  great  oligarchy  that  rules  the  Company  and 
the  State. 
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Next  to  your  emancipation  from  the  control  of  this  oligarch)’’,  I  know  of  nothing, 
gentlemen  stockholders,  by  which  you  would  be  so  largely  benefited  as  by  the 
burning  of  all  your  boats  used  in  the  work  of  towage  and  transportation,  and  the 
filling  up  of  the  canal :  and  yet  the  canal  honestly  administered ,  would  pay  the 'inte¬ 
rest  on  your  debt,  and  make  your  present  dividend  had  you  not  a  single  mile  of  rail¬ 
road.  So  long  as  it  shall  continue  under  its  present  management  it  will  continue  to 
be  a  drain  upon  the  earnings  of  the  railroad:  so  long  will  that  management  con¬ 
tinue  to  build  boats  with  your  money  for  their  own  profit:  so  long  will  your  mana¬ 
gers  continue  to  tell  you  that  expenditures  for  temporary  purposes  are  “  chargeable 
to  capital so  long  will  you  continue  to  be  told  of  the  “  vast  sums”  required  for  a 
small  business  :  and  so  long  will  your  servants,  become  your  masters,  continue  to 
give  you  piles  of  figures  from  which  you  can  obtain  no  facts,  except  by  the  most 
laborious  process.  It  is  time  that  you  should  look  to  your  own  affairs  :  that  you 
should  investigate  the  accounts  of  your  servants  :  that  you  should  ascertain  what  they 
have  received  and  what  they  have  done  with  those  receipts :  and  that  you  should 
determine  to  hold  them  responsible  for  every  dollar  of  the  earnings  of  your  property  : 
let  it  have  been  expended  where  it  may. 

In  order  that  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  earnings  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  Company,  and  that  you  may  satisfy  yourselves,  conclusively ,  that 
those  earnings  have  not  been  passed  to  your  credit  on  the  Company’s  books,  I  give 
you  the  following  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  past  four  years. 


The  receipts  of  the  Joint 
Companies  were  for  1843 
“  1844 
“  1845 
“  1846 
“  1847 


Excess. 

$796,000 
912,000  $116,000 
1,050,000  254,000 

1,183,000  387,000 

1,405,000  609,000 


Total  excess  receipts  from  - 

1844  to  1847 . $1,366,000 


The  excess  of  business  accounted  for,  is  as 
follows : — 

300  passengers,  Amboy  line,  at  $3,00  $900 

38050  do  do  2,25  85,612 

185,965  do  Branch  road,  at  2,35  437,018 

Way  passengers  and  trade,  estimated 
at  an  increase,  each  year,  of  only 

$12,500, . ; .  125,000 

Excess  receipts  for  transportation  on 

railroad, . •  •  343,000 

Toll  on  747,000  tons  of  coal,  addi¬ 
tional,  at  29  cents,* . 216,630 

“  on  229,000  tons  of  merchandise, 
additional,  at  H  cents  per  mile, 

■per  ton  of  2000  pounds,  for  43 
miles, .  160.000 

$1,368,160 


Here  we  have  the  whole  excess  receipts  for  four  years  fully  accounted  for,  and 
without  the  allowance  of  one  cent  for  towage  of  this  vast  quantity  of  coal,  or  the 
transportation  of  this  vast  amount  of  merchandise.  Admitting  the  Company’s 
boats  to  have  done  only  two-thirds  of  this  excess  work,  their  earnings  in  conveying 
that  quantity  to  and  from  the  canal  would  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Towage  of  500,000  tons  of  coal . $150,000 

Transportation  of  150,000  tons  of  merchandise,  at  $3,50  per  ton  of 

2000  pounds, . $600,000 

Less  toll, .  105,000 

- -  495,000 

$645,000 


You  will  readily  see  that  there  is  no  place  in  their  account  for  any  portion  of  this 


vast  sum. 

The  amount  expended  in  those  four  years  in  building  boats  was . .$280,000 

The  amount  expended  in  running  boats  employed  in  towing  coal  and  transport¬ 
ing  merchandise,  must  have  been,  at  least, . 650,000 

$930,000 

The  total  quantity  of  coal  that  passed  the  canal  in  those  years  was . 1,519,000 

The  total  quantity  of  merchandise  that  passed  the  canal  in  those  years  was .  417,000 

Tons . 1,936,000 


*  The  average  toll  on  coal  in  1847  was  twenty-seven  cents.  That  of  the  previous  years  must,  I 
think,  have  been  about  twenty-nine,  as  the  quantity  passing,  east  and  north,  upon  which  the  allow¬ 
ance  is  made,  was,  I  believe,  much  greater  in  1847  than  usual. 
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,,  P,th®  Company’s  boats  did  the  work  of  towage  and  transportation  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  this  quantity,  their  earnings  must  have  been  as  follows 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal,  at  30  cents . 

278,000  tons  of  merchandise  at  $3,50  for  2000  lbs . 1  112  000 ‘^300,00° 

- - -  918,000 

$1,218,000 

Had  they  done  all  the  work  of  towage  and  transportation,  it  would  not  have 
amounted  to  2000  tons  per  day  for  250  days  in  the  year,  and  if  the  average  number 

Tf  thevdlTaS  T  1ttKwould.ha'?  *lven  less  tban  200  tons  per  day  for  each  of  them. 

If  Wh7/  I”  Pd°  HlS  ^°rk’  What  Work  did  tbeF  do  ?  TheJ  certainly  were  not  idle. 
When  the  Company  s  accounts  come  to  be  thoroughly  in vesti crated,  as  they  cer- 

to  1  br  !?Vn  there  Wl11  be  foUnd  t0  be  due  t0  jt’  b?  somebody,  from  two 

o  three  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  whole  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  one  that  will  give  to  each  stockholder  a  dividend  of  almost  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Of  this,  the  State  will  be  entitled  to  almost  $<200,000,  and  that  she  will 
probably  get  whenever  she  shall  have  a  legislature  whose  members  will  attend  to 
public  business  and  forget  their  own. 


LETTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Feli  ow  C 

\  ou  will  perhaps  think  that  in  the  management  of  this  great  monopoly  th^steam- 
boat  system  has  been  carried  so  far  that  it  might  satisfy  even  the  most  /reedy  of  those 
who  share  the  profits  of  it,  but  so  to  suppose  would  be  to  err  mosTwid?  y  Armnoe 

By  the  tariff  of  toT  ¥  eXte"si°"  °f  as  1  P™P™  fo Tolt 

y  the  tariff  of  tolls  for  1847,  the  charge  on  grain  and  flour  passincr  the  canal  was 

but  about  one  cent  per  ton,  per  mile.  It  is  now  four.  Why  is  h  so  ?  Why  is  It 

a  "  en  the  most  valuable  merchandise,  carried  in  Company  boats  yields  but  ~ 

soeDhigl,?yathalf’  the  raw  Produ“  of  ««**.  -tried  in  tralsie^t  vesLeYs!  fs  axed 

and  fuT'  *S  simPle‘.  At  one  cent>  transient  vessels  could  carry  that  produce, 
r™1  became  competitors  with  those  who  managed  the  Company’s  boats  The 
Company  received  the  cent  and  paid  out  nothing.  °lt  was  all  clear  nrofit  At  four 

arent!/rem  VeSSe,S  are  **  out,  and  those  who  manage  the  Company’s  boa/ 
are  freed  from  competition.  They  can  now  carry  the  wheat,  and  tii/  rve  and  me 

f„  “ifwholV loll’inlmnsl  T,’  in  b°atu’  P“ying  a  cent  and  a  half’  a"d  sPend- 

th?  wor/of  transpormt/lfP0'^11011’  Wh“e  the  C°“Pany  with  “°‘hi4 

bar4  property  have  helt  ?  ownT  b°atS  and  vessels>  while  the  dividends  on 

L0iTrtdht/m^/Fd"Sfat  e"‘  °veste,sgr fi“dd 

four  cents^he  Com^anT wmilYT-1-  make  moneJ»  but  tbe  managers  would  not.  At 

road  receipts  for  theWeiencv  but  th^67’  ^  W°Uld  to  draw  Up0n  the  raii_ 
nnu.cr  •  ae  aenclency,  but  the  managers  would  grow  rich  Havino-  thp 

CSn-,2  ^  d™  hundV  hesitate  to  decide  as  to  whTc7they  wouM  d^ose! 

from  the  road  bv  hiVh  tnll«  h  ^  55  01  thousands  of  baskets  of  peaches  are  driven 

of  enablino  those  verv  manac^r-T^0 por  arrangement  of  trains,  for  the  sole  purpose 

duce  of  their  own  orchard-  °  ThpF  a'in?b  prices  in  northern  markets  the  pro- 

the  forty  cent  on  nSt  f  ,l°m  ?nt  ,teX  0n  wheat  is  proper  pendant  to 

P  ,  an  the  refusal  to  carry  them  at  convenient  hours  on 
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the  pretence  that  the  early  train  “carried  no  freight,”  while  sending  by  that  very 
train  whole  car-loads  of  their  own ! 


Allow  me,  now,  once  more  to  address  myself  to  such  of  you,  my  fellow-citizens, 
as  are,  in  your  own  right,  stockholders  in  this  Company. 

You  are  the  nominal  owners  of  the  most  important  portion  of  the  great  line  of 
communication  of  the  Union,  and  upon  it  you  have  a  canal  and  two  railroads,  capa¬ 
ble,  if  honestly  and  judiciously  managed,  of  yielding  you  a  vastly  larger  revenue 
than  they  ever  yet  have  yielded,  and  that  without  the  necessity  of  claiming  the  aid 
of  the  law,  or  of  resorting  to  corruption,  to  secure  you  a  monopoly  of  the  trade. 


Your  dividends  at  12  per  cent,  amount  to . $360,000 

The  interest  on  your  debt  is .  190,000 


$550,000 

You  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  nominal  owners  of  these  works.  The  real  owners 
are  those  who  manage  them,  and  who  allow  you  12  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  your 
capital.  That  they  themselves  think  so  is  obvious  from  their  course  of  action.  In 
1840,  after  an  existence  of  ten  years,  they  gave  you  their  first  report.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  they  have  made  another,  and  these  two  documents  contain,  as  I  understand, 
all  the  information  that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  you  in  the  long  period  of  eighteen 
years,  with  the  exception  of  that  contained  in  an  apology  for  a  report  made  in  1842, 
and  which  was  itself  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  apology  for  making  it,  lest  it  should 
be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  you  might  be  induced  to  think  that  you  had  any  right 
to  demand  information  in  regard  to  the  management  of  your  property.  You  were 
there  told  that  it  had  “not  been  customary”  to  make  such  reports,  but  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  the  times  seemed  to  render  it  necessary,  and  therefore  you 
•were  permitted  to  know  the  gross  amount  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  but  very 
little  more. 

Why  has  it  not  been  customary!  Why  has  it  been  necessary  that  your  fellow- 
stockholders  who  were  charged  with  the  management  of  your  affairs  should  have 
secrets  to  keep  from  you,  whose  interests  were,  or  should  have  been,  one  and  the 
same  with  their  own  ?  Why  is  it  that  you  are  permitted  but  once  in  eight  years  to 
see  what  you  receive,  or  what  you  expend  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Company  are  not  administered  for  your  advantage  but  for  that 
of  those  who  manage  it,  and  that  it  does  not  suit  them  that  you  should  understand 
their  operations.  An  annual,  or  semi-annual,  report  could  be  readily  examined  by 
all.  An  eight  years’  report  can  scarcely  be  examined  by  any.  The  former  could 
with  difficulty  be  mystified.  In  the  latter,  mystification  is  easy,  as  may  readily  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  will  examine  the  piles  of  figures  contained  in  the  two  reports 
of  the  present  year. 

Your  business  is  not  large.  I  should  rather  say  the  business  for  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  receives  the  pay  is  not  large,  whatever  may  be  the  aggregate  quantity.  You 
carry  about  600  through  passengers  per  day.  The  through  transportation  averages 
100  tons,  and  your  way  40  tons,  per  day.  In  addition  to  this  you  run  a  market  train, 
and  a  steamboat  for  the  local  trade  of  the  Delaware,  and  this  is  nearly  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  which  you  receive  pay,  as  connected  with  the  railroad. 

Were  you  this  day  to  advertise  for  a  contract  to  do  all  this  business,  the  Com¬ 
pany  furnishing  the  cars  and  engines  now  on  hand,  and  the  boats  employed  in  con¬ 
veying  passengers,  you  could  have  it  done  for  less  than  $150,000.  To  this  add  the 
expenses  of  the  canal,  $50,000,  and  you  obtain  an  amount  of  $200,000,  which  is 
more,  and  I  believe  very  far  more ,  than  would  be  charged  by  contractors  possessing 
abundant  means  to  give  you  perfect  security  for  the  performance  of  their  contracts, 
and  for  the  return  to  you  of  boats,  engines  and  cars,  in  as  good  order  as  that  in 
which  they  had  been  received,  claiming  no  allowance  for  wear  or  tear.  Instead  of 
$150,000  of  railroad  expenditure,  you  pay  $700,000,  and  when  you  come  to  inquire 
the  cause  of  this,  you  are  presented  with  a  list  of  boats  that  have  been  built  with 
your  money  and  are  left  to  guess  at  the  disposition  of  nearly  all  the  balance,  while 
no  examination  of  the  revenues  of  the  Company  that  can  be  made  will  enable  you 
to  detect,  as  1  believe,  an  allowance  of  a  single  dollar  for  the  earnings  of  those 
boats,  numerous  as  they  are  known  to  be. 

The  roads  and  canal  are  administered  for  the  advantage  of  others,  and  not  for 
your’s.  Immense  sums  are  received  and  expended,  and  yet,  possessed  as  you  are 
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of  a  monopoly  of  business  on  the  great  route  of  the  Union,  and  having  advantages 
greater  than  any  other  Company  in  the  world,  you  have,  after  fifteen  years,  but  single 
tracks  and  those  in  bad  condition,  while  your  bridges  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation, 
your  engines  are  weak  and  inefficient,  your  cars  are  in  many  cases  disgraceful,  and 
your  passengers  wait,  in  hundreds,  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  because 
of  your  inability  to  have  a  second  ferry-boat. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  expenditure  upon  the  building  of  boats,  and  the  running 
of  those  boats  to  and  from  the  canal,  for  the  absorption  of  the  profits  of  the  railroad, 
and  for  the  profit  of  those  who  thus  apply  your  revenues  :  nor  is  it  intended  that  there 
shall  be  such  a  limit.  Grain  and  flour  that  could  heretofore  be  carried  in  transient 
vessels,  are  now  raised  to  four  cents  per  ton,  per  mile,  and  those  vessels  are  shut 
out  from  the  trade.  More  steamboats  will  be  needed,  and  more  will  be  built,  and 
you  will  receive  a  cent  and  a  half  per  ton,  the  whole  of  which  will  go  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  boats  employed  in  the  work  of  towage,  while  no  single  cent  of  the  earnings 
of  those  boats  will  find  its  way  into  the  books  of  the  Company.  As  yet,  not  a 
single  one  has  ever,  as  I  am  well  satisfied,  found  its  way  into  those  books,  and  no 
one  will  ever  do  so  unless  you  awake  to  the  necessity  for  looking  into  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  affairs. 

You  have,  for  its  size  and  cost,  the  greatest  property  in  the  world,  honestly 
managed.  So  managed,  your  canal  could  be  made  to  produce  more  than  half  a 
million  of  dpllars  a  year,  and  were  you  to  carry  passengers  to  average  you  a  dollar 
each  for  your  own  whole  distance,  you  would  speedily  carry  the  equivalent  of  a 
million  of  through  passengers,  giving  you  a  revenue  from  those  two  sources  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  while  your  transportation  business  on  the  railroad, 
honestly  managed  for  your  benefit,  would  pay  nearly  every  dollar  of  your  expenses. 
Under  such  management,  you  could  have  larger  dividends  than  now,  while  appro¬ 
priating  “vast  sums”  to  doubling  your  tracks,  relaying  the  old  ones,  repairing  your 
now  dilapidated  bridges,  buying  powerful  engines,  and  replacing  the  miserable  cars, 
now  so  extensively  used,  by  comfortable  ones  in  which  even  emigrants  and  Jersey- 
men  might  travel  like  gentlemen.  These  things  accomplished,  you  would  be 
enabled  then  to  apply  further  “vast  sums”  to  the  discharge  of  your  debt,  and  it 
would  cease  to  be  necessary  to  sink  the  mention  of  it,  lest  you  might  be  tempted 
to  ask  why  it  had  not  been  paid. 

To  those  who  think  my  estimate  of  the  trade  too  large  I  would  beg  to  say  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  that  would  cross  this  State 
if  they  could  travel  cheaply,  and  travel  comfortably.  During  several  years  excur¬ 
sion  trains  were  permitted,  and  people  travelled  almost  by  thousands  to  enjoy  that 
most  uncomfortable  of  amusements,  obtained  by  passing  fifteen  hours  in  crowded 
cars  and  steamboats.  Under  the  new  system  every  day  would  be  excursion  day, 
and  the  excursion  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  pleasant,  because  all  could  de¬ 
termine  for  themselves  the  day  and  hour  of  departure  and  return,  and  they  could 
visit  New  York  and  Philadelphia  instead  of  gazing  at  their  steeples  from  the  decks 
of  steamboats,  while  forbidden  to  set  their  feet  on  land.  Under  such  a  system  as 
that  I  have  indicated,  the  first  year  would  see  a  trade  of  more  than  three  quarters 
of  a  million,  and  the  following  one  would  see  it  reach  a  million. 

Such  would  long  since  have  been  the  system  had  your  affairs  been  administered 
with  a  view  to  your  advantage,  which  they  have  not.  Your  passengers  have  been 
forced  through  Pennsylvania  that  they  might  be  taxed  a  dollar  a  head,  which  you 
have  not  received,  and  the  arrangement  has  been  defended  on  the  ground  that  com¬ 
petition  would  have  injured  you.  It  would  not.  Competition  was  what  you  needed, 
to  compel  you  to  work  economically  for  yourselves  and  cheaply  for  the  public,  and 
had  it  existed  your  property  would  now  be  far  more  valuable  than  it  is.  You  would 
have  built  fewer  boats  for  the  profit  of  others,  but  you  would  have  made  better  roads 
for  your  own. 

\Vere  they  now  to  be  so  administered  you  would  require  no  legal  restriction  on 
the  making  of  roads,  with  a  view  to  prevent  that  competition.  Everybody  would 
be  satisfied,  and  branch  roads  would  be  made  in  all  directions  leading  to  your  two 
great  ones;  and  with  each  one  of  these  you  would  have  increase  of  trade  and  travel, 
enabling  you  still  further  to  diminish  your  charges,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  make  competing  roads.  The  value  of  property  throughout  the  State  would 
increase.  Fields  would  be  cleared,  and  meadows  would  be  drained,  and  men  would 
stay  at  home  instead  of  flying  to  the  west,  and  girls  would  be  married  instead  of 
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living  on  in  single  blessedness  to  become  old  maids,  and  houses  would  be  wanted, 
and  timber  would  become  valuable,  and  factories  would  arise,  and  towns  and  cities 
would  grow,  and  the  State  would  become  one  great  garden,  and  men  would  grow 
rich,  and  with  the  increase  of  wealth  schools  would  increase  in  number  and  improve 
in  quality,  and  all  would  become  better  and  happier,  as  they  became  more  enlight¬ 
ened  and  more  free. 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  your  road  was  opened,  and  during  all  that  period 
you  have  had  a  monopoly  privilege,  and  what  has  been  the  result  1  During  all 
that  period  you  and  the  State  have  been  governed  by  a  self-elected  oligarchy,  who 
have  used  your  property  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  interests.  Travel  has  been 
driven  from  the  State  by  enormous  charges  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  that  oligarchy, 
and  not  for  your’s.  In  1840,  there  were  carried  on  your  road  52,000  passengers, 
who  paid  you  $3  each.  That  road  has  been  made  so  disagreeable  that  the  number 
has  fallen  to  35,000,  while  the  number  passing  on  the  Trenton  road,  paying  you 
considerably  less,  has  increased  from  71,000  to  122,000.  In  1840  you  carried 
29,000  second-class  passengers,  paying  $2  25  each.  In  1847,  the  number  had 
risen  to  43,700,  giving  an  increase  of  less  than  15,000,  while  the  number  passing 
on  the  Trenton  road,  yielding  you  much  less,  has  risen  from  783  in  1844  to  21,000 
in  1847.  Could  it  be  otherwise!  The  man  who  passes  by  your  road  spends 
eighteen  hours  in  a  prison  ship,  or  Black  Maria,  while  he  who  passes  by  that  of  the 
railroad  kings,  travels,  it  is  true,  in  a  very  bad  car,  but  he  accomplishes  the  journey 
in  five  hours.  Your  roads  are  starved  that  their’s  may  be  fed. 

The  transportation  on  your  road  has  been  likewise  starved,  because  nothing  could 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  paying  tribute  to  the  men  who  should  have  been  your 
servants,  but  who  have  been  your  masters.  While  limited  by  law  to  eight  cents 
per  ton,  per  mile,  they  have  compelled  the  merchant  to  pay  ten,  twelve,  and  even  as 
high  as  fifteen,  on  the  pretence  that,  as  the  distance  from  Amboy  to  New  York  was 
not  included  in  their  charter,  they  could  charge  what  they  pleased.*  The  profits 
of  your  roads  were  then  taken  to  build  boats  to  run  from  Amboy  to  New  York,  and 
yet  the  earnings  of  those  boats  cannot,  as  I  think,  be  anywhere  traced  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  accounts. 

On  the  same  dishonest  pretext,  the  farmers  of  the  State  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  double,  treble,  and  quadruple  the  toll  established  by  law,  and  yet  the  credits  on 
the  books  of  the  Company  for  way-transportation  are  less  than  four  dollars  per  ton,f 
and  must  be  far  less  than  they  would  be  were  the  Company  allowed  by  its  mana¬ 
gers  the  mere  legal  rate  for  the  whole  distance  travelled.  The  fanner  has  thus 
been  shut  out  of  his  natural  market  of  the  north,  and  driven  to  send  his  produce 
south — not  for  your  benefit,  but  for  that  of  those  whom  you  have  employed  to 
manage  your  affairs. 

The  trade  on  your  canal  has  grown  but  slowly,  because  ever}rbody  that  used  it 
has  been  plundered.  Coal  merchants  have  been  compelled  to  pay  30  cents  for  the 
use  of  your  boats,  for  which  you  received  nothing,  when  other  persons  would  have 
done  the  work  for  15,  and  would  have  found  their  own  boats.  Merchants  have  paid 
three  dollars  for  that  which  Would  have  been  done  by  others  for  one,  out  of  which 
they  would  have  paid  the  same  toll  that  has  been  allowed  you  by  these  railroad 
kin^s. 

The  local  trade  has  been  killed  by  regulations  imposed  with  a  view  to  prevent 
trade  going  on  the  road,  and  thus  to  enable  your  masters  to  sell  their  own  peaches 
by  thousands  of  baskets,  when  hundreds  of  thousands  would  have  gone  had  your 
interests  been  consulted. 

The  monopoly  privilege  has  never  been  needed  for  the  advancement  of  your  inte¬ 
rests.  It  has  never  been  used  for  their  promotion.  It  has  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  trade  and  travel  from  your  roads,  with  a  view  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  those  who  should  have  been  your  servants.  This  they  could  not  have  accom¬ 
plished  without  the  aid  of  the  monopoly  privilege,  and  to  retain  for  themselves  the 
power  of  thus  plundering  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  you,  their  masters,  they 


*  I  have  recently  seen  bills  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and 
thence  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  charge  for  the  first  220  miles  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  for  the 
last  90  miles.  In  another  case,  the  freight  on  a  large  quantity  of  furniture  from  France  was  scarcely 
more  than  that  from  New  York. 

t  See  statement  A  in  the  State  Directors’  Report.  The  way-transportation  of  1847  was  16,379  tons, 
and  the  amount  received  $62,282. 
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have  filled  the  State  with  corruption,  and  )Tour  trains  with  free  passengers,  while 
producing  throughout  the  Union  and  the  State  a  feeling  of  bitter  animosity  that 
cannot  fail  to  produce,  and  that  very  soon,  results  most  unfavorable  to  your  inte¬ 
rests. 

The  time  has  come  for  you  to  look  after  those  interests.  If  you  do  not,  the  State 
may  declare  your  charter  forfeited,  and  you  may  lose  your  property.  If  you  do  not, 
the  Union  will  open  a  road  through  the  State,  and  you  will  lose  your  business, 
wrhile  still  encumbered  with  an  oligarchy  that  will  continue  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
your  property  for  building  boats  to  transport  goods  to  your  canal,  and  still  continue 
to  pocket  all  the  proceeds. 

Howr  indispensably  necessary  it  is  that  you  should  look  after  your  property  before 
it  is  too  late,  will  be  obvious  to  you  from  an  examination  of  the  following  facts  : 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  passenger  business  is  being  gradually  driven 
from  your  roads  to  those  of  the  railroad  kings,  and  that  by  that  process  your  reve¬ 
nue  is  diminished  while  theirs  is  increased.  The  same  process  is  going  on  in 
every  other  portion  of  your  business.  The  maximum  price  allowed  by  law  to  the 
Company  for  toll  and  transportation  on  the  canal  is  four  cents  per  ton  of  2240  pounds 
per  mile.  To  compel  all  merchandise  above  the  lowest  class  to  go  by  their  own 
barges,  towTed  by  your  boats,  and  at  your  expense,  all  other  boats  and  vessels  carry¬ 
ing  such  merchandise  are  taxed,  far  toll  alone,  four  cents  per  ton  of  2000  pounds 
per  mile,  and  with  a  further  sum  of  several  dollars  each.  To  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  operation  of  this,  let  us  now  look  at  the  amount  of  the  charges  upon  a 
vessel  carrying  1250  barrels  of  flour,  or  about  120  tons  weight.  The  toll  on  forty- 
three  miles  would  be  about  $230,  and  other  charges  would  make  it  perhaps  $240. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a  vessel  cannot  go  through  the  canal.  The  managers,  how¬ 
ever,  can  carry  flour  through  the  canal,  because,  as  they  have  the  aid  of  your  boats 
to  do  the  work  of  towing,  gratis,  they  can  use  barges  that  cost  little,  and  carry  a 
great  deal.  A  barge  may  carry  200  tons,  or  the  equivalent  of  2000  barrels,  and  if 
she  earn  for  the  trip  the  amount  charged  on  other  vessels  for  toll,  she  pays  admira¬ 
bly.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  shutting  out  all  competition  is  to  cause  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  barges  owned  by  them ,  and  to  produce  increased  necessity  for  steamboats 
to  be  built  by  you ,  owned  by  you,  and  run  with  your  money,  while  they  pocket  all 
the  freight.  To  satisfy  yourselves  of  the  gradual  tightening  of  the  rope  about  your 
necks,  I  pray  you  now  to  procure  the  tariffs  of  tolls  for  1847  and  1848,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  charges  in  the  two  on  barley  and  buckwheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  wheat,  and 
flour,  and  you  will  find  them,  as  I  have  already  stated,  to  be  about  one  cent  per  ton, 
per  mile,  in  the  first,  and  four  cents  in  the  last.  Having  so  done,  calculate  the  toll 
on  a  vessel  carrying  a  hundred  tons  of  wheat,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  quite  as 
much  as  her  owner  would  charge  for  freight.  Such  a  measure  as  this  cannot,  as 
you  must  be  well  satisfied,  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
your  interests,  and  yet  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  canal,  and  it  has  been  made  the  law 
with  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  providing  an  outlet  for  railroad  profits  in 
the  building  and  running  of  boats  for  the  profit  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  your  affairs.  Not  a  ton  of  wheat,  or  of  flour,  can  go  through  the 
canal  but  in  their  barges,  every  one  of  w'hich  will  be  towed  by  your  steam¬ 
boats,  and  those  barges  will  yield  you  less  in  the  form  of  tolls  than  the  cost 
of  fuel,  and  wages,  and  wear  and  tear  of  towboats.  An  examination  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  thus  exhibited  as  in  course  of  being  carried  out  can  scarcely  fail  to  satisfy  you 
that  the  cord  is  being  gradually  tightened,  and  that,  if  you  would  not  all  be  stran¬ 
gled,  you  must  make  some  exertion  to  help  yourselves.  As  I  have  already  said  to 
you,  if  you  cannot  rid  yourselves  of  the  oligarchy  it  would  be  far  better  for  you  to 
burn  your  boats  and  fill  up  your  canal,  for  every  ton  of  coal  or  merchandise  that 
passes  upon  it  costs  you  more  than  you  receive  for  it,  and  every  increase  in  its  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  loss.  Seven  hundred  thousand  tons 
passed  upon  it  last  year,  and  I  doubt  if  even  the  gross  sum  received  for  tolls  covered 
the  expenses  of  the  steamboats  employed  in  towing  and  transporting  coal  and  mer¬ 
chandise  to  and  from  it,  although  some  grain  and  flour  did  even  then  escape  the 
grasp  of  these  railroad  kings.  This  year  that  source  of  revenue  will  be  stopped, 
and  every  ton  of  either  that  passes  through  the  canal  will  cost  more  for  tow’age  and 
transportation  than  it  will  yield  in  tolls.  Next  year,  some  other  articles  will  fol¬ 
low,  and  thus  by  degrees  will  the  managers  of  the  road  absorb  all  the  profits  of 
the  road  until  they  will  at  length  become  sole  owners.  Under  proper  management, 
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every  share  of  the  stock  would  be  worth  double  the  price  at  which  it  would  now 
sell  ;  but  then  the  stockholders  would  get  the  earnings  of  their  works,  wThich  is  not 
now  the  case. 

While  your  servants  have  been  thus  fattening  at  your  expense,  your  roads  have 
been  allowed  to  go  almost  to  ruin  while  waiting  for  repairs.*  From  Camden  to 
Amboy,  much  of  the  road  is  in  a  wretched  state.  The  branch  road  now  requires  to 
be  relaid.  +  Your  bridges  look  as  if  the  road  were  without  an  owner,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  dangerous,  is  generally  believed.  “  Vast  sums”  are  spent,  but  when 
we  look  to  the  account,  swelled  up  as  it  is  with  temporary  expenditures  said  to  be 
“  chargeable  to  capital,”  we  find  that  all  the  iron  purchased  in  five  years  amounts 
to  less  than  $133,000.  The  old  rails  are  put  down  again, ^  because  money  cannot 
be  spared  to  buy  new  ones,  the  expenditure  for  boats,  and  for  transportation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  which  you  are  not  paid,  swallowing  up  all  the  spare  funds  of  the 
concern. 

Were  this  oligarchy  inflicted  upon  you  by  a  law  of  the  State,  you  would  complain 
most  loudly,  and  you  would  call  upon  the  people  for  help.  Help  yourselves  !  You 
can  do  it.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  be  ruined.  The  strength  of  the  oligarchy  results 
from  the  absence  of  union  among  yourselves.  Come  then  together.  Examine  the 
statements  I  have  given,  and  satisfy  yourselves  whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  cor¬ 
rect.  If  you  find  them  so,  let  every  man  of  you  attend  the  meeting  to  be  held  next 
month,  and  let  all  go  prepared  to  act  together.  If  the  road  has  been  honestly  admi¬ 
nistered,  the  managers  will  satisfy  you  that  such  has  been  the  case,  volunteering 
all  the  information  you  can  desire,  and  offering  to  submit  all  their  books  and  papers 
to  intelligent  and  honest  men — men  of  firmness  and  decision — men  that  can  neither 
be  deceived  nor  corrupted,  nor  brow-beaten.  If  they  are  honest,  they  will  court 
inquiry.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  demand  an  investigation.  Insist  upon  seeing  every 
thing.  Call  on  the  State  Directors,  and  upon  the  honest  portion  of  the  private 
Directors,  to  aid  you.  If  the  papers  be  then  refused,  try  the  law,  civil  or  criminal, 
or  both.  The  truth  can  be  brought  out,  and  out  it  must  come. 

When  it  shall  be  obtained,  insist  upon  the  resignation  of  all  who  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  work  of  towage  and  transportation:  all  who  have  been  concerned  in 
the  great  peach-orchard  fraud.  You  can  turn  them  out  if  you  will.  Then  take  the 
management  of  your  affairs  in  your  own  hands  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  your  boats  for  the  last  eight  years.  You  will  find  it  amounts  to  far  more 
than  the  value  of  the  Trenton  railroad  ;  but,  as  a  compromise,  you  can  take  that. 
You  will  then  have  two  roads  and  one  canal,  upon  which  you  can  carry  passengers 
at  one  dollar  and  freight  at  two  dollars,  and  make  dividends  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Go  then  to  the  Legislature,  and  tell  them  that  you  ask  for  no  monopoly,  but  you 
desire  that  the  transit  duties  cease.  Show  them  that  you  are  paying  the  great  and 
honest  transit  duty  in  improving  their  roads,  and  giving  them  cheap  transportation 
for  themselves,  their  produce,  and  their  merchandise.  Show  them  that  where  your 
predecessors  charged  four  dollars  you  charge  one:  that  where  they  charged  forty 
cents  per  basket,  you  charge  five.  Show  them  that  they  hold  one-fifteenth  of  the 
stock,  for  which  they  paid  nothing,  and  satisfy  them  that  they  will  obtain,  as  they 
will,  almost  as  much  in  dividends  as  they  have  heretofore  had  in  transit  duties  and 
dividends  together.  Show  them  that  the  whole  system  is  adverse  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  and  let  them  see  that  while  you  are  disposed  to  act  honestly 
you  are  determined  that  they  shall  do  so  too,  and  prove  to  them,  as  you  can ,  that  you 
can  compel  them  so  to  do. 

The  interests  of  the  State,  and  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  those  of  the  Union, 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  your  own,  and  the  only  cause  of  discord  is  found  in  the 
existence  of  an  oligarchy  that  builds  palaces  out  of  the  plunder  of  yourselves,  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  of  the  State  itself,  and  of  the  Union.  To  produce  harmony  you 
must  rid  yourselves  of  that  oligarchy,  peaceably  if  you  can,  but  forcibly  if  you  must. 
Be  the  course  what  it  may,  you  must  rid  yourselves  of  them.  They  have  fattened 
sufficiently  long  at  your  expense,  and  they  must  he  allowed  no  longer  so  to  do. 

That  oligarchy,  and  the  one  having  Louis  Philippe  at  its  head,  both  date  their 


*  The  sleepers  on  parts  of  the  road  near  Burlington  were  at  one  time  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
spikes  were  picked  out  by  children,  and  the  sleepers  themselves  were  readily  movable  by  the  foot, 
t  See  Engineers’  Report, 

t  See  Engineers’  Report.  Last  year,  a  gentleman  walking  on  the  road  at  a  place  at  which  some 
alterations  were  being  made,  inquired  of  an  employe  of  the  Company  what  was  being  done.  “  Taking 
up  bad  rails,  and  putting  down  worse,”  was  the  reply. 
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existence  from  the  year  1830.  They  are,  therefore,  equals  in  age.  They  have  been 
equally  corrupt.  They  have  taxed  the  people  equally  heavily.  They  have  been 
equally  insolent  and  tyrannical,  equally  mean,  and  equally  fraudulent.  The 
present  year  has  already  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  one.  Let  it  witness  the 
downfall  of  the  other. 


LETTER  FIFTEENTH. 

Fellow-Citizens: —  Burlington,  April  28,  1848. 

It  is  announced  that  a  fourth  train  is  to  be  put  on,  to  leave  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  at  noon,  but  such  a  line  can  be  of  very  little  use  to  the  trading  community. 
It  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  under  orders  not  to  arrive  in  New  York  until  after 
the  departure  of  the  boats  for  Albany  and  Boston,  as  wras  the  case  in  former  times 
when  the  Amboy  train  started,  1  think,  at  ten  o’clock.  It  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  managers  of  this  great  monopoly  that  every  man  who  wishes  to  go  north  or  east 
from  NewYork  in  the  evening  boats,  at  five  o’clock,  should  leave  Philadelphia  at  nine, 
and  pay  four  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  thus  doing  in  eight  hours  what  he  would 
do  in  four,  and  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than  a  dollar,  were  competition  permitted. 

In  my  last  I  exhibited  the  most  recent  step  in  the  system  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  from  the  canal  all  competition  by  transient  vessels,  and  thus  providing 
business  for  boats  to  be  built  by  the  Company,  and  run  by  the  Company,  for  the 
earning  of  freight  to  be  received  by  the  managers  of  the  Company.  Had  I  a 
series  of  their  tariffs,  I  doubt  not  I  could  show  the  gradual  advance  of  the  system, 
but  I  have  not. 

I  will  now  show  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  Company’s  share,  the  toll  alone, 
that  has  accompanied  this  operation.  The  following  table  shows,  first,  the  total 
receipts  of  the  canal :  second,  the  amount  that  must  have  been  received  for  coal : 
third,  the  amount  of  tolls  for  commodities  of  every  description,  superior  and  infe¬ 
rior,  except  coal :  fourth,  the  number  of  tons  of  such  commodities  that  passed  the 
canal  :  and  fifth,  the  toll  per  ton,  gross  weight,  acknowledged  to  have  been  received 
for  the  passage  of  those  commodities. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

1843 

$101,000 

$  58.000 

$43,000 

tons  47,000 

.92 

1844 

131,000 

77.000 

54,000 

“  83,000 

.65 

1845 

167,000 

107,000 

60.000 

“  91,000 

.66 

1846 

161,000 

96,000 

65,000 

“  81,000 

.77 

1847 

245,000* 

151,000 

94,000 

“  160,000 

.581 

Fifty-eight  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  would  give  fifty-two  cents  for  two  thousand 
pounds,  or  one  and  one-fitth  cents  per  ton,  per  mile  of  the  canal,  and  that  under  a 
tariff  of  tolls  that  admits  scarcely  any  thing  to  pass  under  a  cent,  and  that  subjects 
the  owner  of  a  transient  vessel  to  the  payment  of  one  cent  and  a  fourth  per  ton,  per 
mile,  for  his  load  of  oyster  shells,  and  the  raftsman  to  three  cents  per  mile  for  every 
hundred  cubic  feet  of  lumber,  while  imposing  upon  the  great  mass  of  commodities 
tolls  varying  from  two  to  four  cents  per  ton,  per  mile  ! 

Every  increase  in  the  tolls  on  transient  vessels  would  seem  to  be  attended  with 
a  diminution  in  those  payable  by  the  Company  boats,  and  as  the  Company  receives 
nothing  but  the  tolls,  the  diminution  in  their  receipts  is  attended,  necessarily,  with 
an  increase  in  the  revenues  of  those  who  receive  the  earnings  of  those  boats.  By  the 
time  that  the  Company  shall  have  built  a  dozen  more  of  them  the  tolls  will  proba¬ 
bly  fall  to  less  than  a  cent  per  ton,  per  mile. 

1  he  above  table  shows  that  the  whole  tolls  of  the  canal,  exclusive  of  those  on 
coal,  amounted  in  five  years  to  $316,000,  and  to  get  this  the  Company  has  spent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  building  boats  that  cost  them,  annually,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  maintain. 

It  is  now  four  weeks  since  I  laid  betore  you  an  analysis  of  the  credit  side  of  the 
accounts  furnished  to  the  State  and  to  the  stockholders  of  this  Company  by  its 
managers,  with  a  view  to  show  that  no  entry  had  been  made  of  44  vast  sums”  earned 


*In  ihe  report  of  the  State  Directors,  the  tolls  are  given  at  $245,520.  In  the  report  to  the  stock¬ 
holders,  the  receipts  are  stated  to  have  been  $255. 501.  Which  of  them  is  correct,  I  know  not.  The 
former  obviously  embraces  the  whole  year,  the  month  of  December  being  particularly  mentioned. 
My  object  being  to  find  the  average  of  tolls  paid  to  the  Company,  I  have  taken  it. 
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by  the  numerous  steamboats  built  by  the  Company,  owned  by  the  Company,  run 
by  the  Company,  and  repaired  by  the  Company. 

Three  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  I  laid  before  you  a  similar  analysis  of  the 
debtor  side  of  those  accounts,  with  a  view  to  show  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
“vast  sums”  that  had  been  required  to  meet  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenditure,  amounting  in  four  years  to  $560,000,  had  gone  to  supporting  boats 
whose  earnings  had  never  been  passed  to  the  Company’s  credit. 

In  both  of  those  letters  the  managers  were  invited  to  point  to  the  place  in  their 
accounts  in  which  the  earnings  of  those  boats  might  be  found.  In  both,  they  were 
invited  to  submit  their  books  to  the  examination  of  honest  and  honorable,  bold  and 
independent  men,  and  to  take  their  verdict  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
“  suspicions”  referred  to  by  the  State  Directors,  which  suspicions  are  said  by  them 
to  refer  to  a  “  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Companies,”  and  an  “  unautho¬ 
rized  application  of  the  funds.” 

The  invitation  has  not  been  accepted.  The  managers  dare  not  meet  the  light. 
Rather  than  do  so,  they  will  permit  themselves  to  rest  under  the  suspicion  of  an 
“  unauthorized  application  of  the  funds”  of  the  Companies  to  their  own  private 
purposes.  Until  compelled,  they  will  never  permit  the  light  of  day  to  shine  upon 
the  mysteries  of  their  great  council  chamber. 

What,  I  pray  you,  should  be  now  the  course  of  the  State!  She  owns  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  stock,  and  if  this  “  unauthorized  application  of  the  funds”  amounts, 
as  I  believe  it  does,  to  millions,  she  is  largely  interested  in  probing  this  matter  to 
the  bottom,  and  bringing  these  accounts  into  the  full  light  of  the  noon-day  sun. 

The  State  is  represented  at  the  Board,  and  every  member  of  that  Board  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  have  free  access  to  the  books  and  papers.  Should  not  then  your  representa¬ 
tives,  the  State  Directors,  demand  full  and  complete  explanations  of  all  the  matters 
to  which  I  have  referred  !  Should  they  not  insist  upon  having,  and  in  such  form 
as  will  enable  them  to  furnish  it  to  us,  the  citizen  stockholders  of  New  Jersey,  a 
full  and  most  minute  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  Companies  for  the  whole  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  now  eight  years  old  !  Are  not  we, 
the  owners  of  two  thousand  shares  of  stock,  entitled  to  the  fullest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  action  of  those  to  whom  we  intrust  the  management  of 
our  property  !  If  we  consent  to  wait  eight  years  for  a  Report,  should  it  not  then 
be  given  in  full  detail,  and  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  verify  by  accountants  of 
our  own,  the  accuracy  of  every  statement!  To  these  questions,  there  can  be,  as  1 
think,  but  one  reply.  The  managers  are  bound  to  give  us  all  the  information  that 
we  desire,  and  it  will  be  their  pleasure  so  to  do,  provided  always  that  the  road  has 
been  honestly  administered  for  the  benefit  of  its  owners,  and  that  there  has  been  no 
“unauthorized  application  of  the  funds.” 

The  affairs  of  the  Company  have  been  so  administered,  or  they  have  not.  If  they 
have,  the  managers  will  throw  open  their  books  to  the  public,  and  they  will  invite 
even  me  to  join  with  the  State  Directors  in  a  searching  investigation  of  their  trans¬ 
actions.  If  they  have  not  been  so  administered  they  will  continue  in  the  present 
course  of  concealment,  and  thus  will  they  give  to  the  world  an  admission  of  the 
truth  of  my  assertion  that  the  earnings  of  the  boats  employed  in  the  work  of  tow¬ 
age  and  transportation  cannot  be  found  on  the  Company’s  books. 

What  then  should  be  the  course  of  your  Representatives  at  the  Board!  Should 
they  not  report  the  facts  to  the  Governor,  and  would  it  not  be  then  his  duty  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  would  compel  the  production  of  the  books  and  papers  1  If  crime 
has  been  committed,  is  he  not  bound  to  seek  it  out,  that  it  may  be  punished!  If 
the  moneys  of  a  Company  in  which  the  State  has  so  large  an  interest  have  been 
embezzled,  is  he  not  bound  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  has  become  of  them,  and 
thus  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  inform  the  next  Legislature  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  their  property,  that  they  may  act  understandingly  in  regard  thereto!  To 
these  questions,  there  can  be,  as  I  think,  but  one  reply,  and  that  is,  that  he  is  so 
bound,  and  that  if  he  fail  to  perform  his  duty  he  will  subject  himself,  and  that  most 
justly,  to  the  severest  censure.  The  truth  can  be  brought  out.  Prompt  and  vigor¬ 
ous  measures  on  his  part  will  bring  it  out,  and  out  it  must  come.  If  the  Company 
has  been^honestly  managed,  we  should  know  it,  and  still  more  should  we  know  it, 
if  it  has  not. 

Some  of  you,  fellow-citizens,  hold  stock  in  your  own  right,  and  you  too  have 
representatives  at  the  Board.  Among  them  are  men  who  are  not  supposed  to  be 
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involvrd  in  these  “suspicions”  in  regard  to  an  “unauthorized  application  of  the 
funds  of  the  Company.”  What,  think  you,  should  be  their  course!  Should  they 
not  insist  upon  an  investigation  !  Does  not  a  proper  regard  for  their  own  characters 
require  it  !  Should  they  allow  their  fame  to  be  clouded  by  “  suspicions”  of  having 
connived  at.  the  great  peach-orchard  fraud,  or  the  still  greater  fraud  of  having  built 
and  run  steamboats  with  Company  money,  when  the  Company  received  no  portion 
of  their  earnings!  Should  they,  at  the  approaching  election  for  Directors,  permit 
their  names  to  be  further  used  as  a  cloak  for  such  transactions!  If  they  do,  will 
not  the  world  believe  that  all  are  equally  implicated,  and  will  it  not  have  good  rea¬ 
son  so  to  believe?  To  these  questions,  the  answer  must  be  given  in  the  affirmative. 
The  sheep  must  separate  themselves  from  the  goats,  or  the  world  will  think  them 
all  alike. 

Some  among  you  there  are  who  voted  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  this 
Company,  while  having  within  their  reach,  on  the  records  of  the  Chancer}7  court, 
full  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  of  the  frauds  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  some  of  these  letters  to  expose,  and  perhaps  even  while  having  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  my  letter  containing  a  full  history  of  the  great  peach-orchard  fraud.  What,  I 
would  ask  them,  should  be  their  duty!  Should  they  not  endeavor  to  make  amends 
for  the  past  by  using  all  their  efforts  for  bringing  to  light  all  the  papers  needed  to 
enable  their  successors  to  act  knowingly  and  understandingly  in  a  matter  so  import¬ 
ant  to  the  welfare  of  the  State!  They  are  bound  to  show  that  the  Company  de¬ 
served  the  favors  accorded  to  it;  or,  if  they  feel  that  they  have  done  wrong,  they 
are  bound  to  aid  in  providing  a  remedy  for  that  wrong. 

Some,  and,  I  doubt  not,  many  of  you,  are  jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  State.  To 
such,  I  would  beg  to  recommend  an  examination  of  the  position  which  the  State 
now*  occupies  before  the  Congress  of  the  nation,  charged  with  impeding  the  trade 
and  travel  of  the  Union  for  the  selfish  and  dishonest  purpose  of  compelling  the 
people  of  other  States  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  her  own  government,  and  for 
the  payment  of  Judges  charged  with  enforcing  the  great  lawr  of  Christianity,  which 
requires  that  every  man  should  do  to  his  neighbor  as  he  would  that  his  neighbor 
should  do  to  him.  To  such,  I  would  also  beg  to  recommend  a  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  the  second  time  that  the  State  has  been  brought  before  this  Grand 
Jury.  Her  first  offence,  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  was  in  the 
first  presidency  of  Washington,  when  she  imposed  a  tax  of  S100  on  every  mail 
wagon  employed  in  conveying  the  correspondence  of  the  Union  across  the  State, 
and  for  that  offence  was  she  denounced  to  Congress  by  the  Postmaster-General  as 
having  violated  the  Constitution.  She  is  now  again  denounced  for  a  similar  vio- 
lation,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  placed  in  the  discreditable  position  of  having  a 
road  opened  through  her  territory  by  order  of  Congress.  Under  such  circumstances, 
what  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  feels  for  the  honor  of  the  State!  Should  he  not 
endeavor  to  abate  the  cause  of  this,  by  teaching  all  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  that  honor  and  honesty  require  of  every  State  to  pay  its  own  expenses,  and 
that  the  effort  to  throw  upon  others  the  burden  of  maintaining  a  government  main¬ 
tained  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  protection  of  person  and  property 
is  both  discreditable  and  dishonest,  and  exposes  them  to  the  danger  of  being  put  to 
shame!  To  this  question  no  honest  man,  as  I  conceive,  can  answer  in  the  negative. 

Some  of  you,  fellow-citizens,  are,  I  doubt  not,  anxious  for  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  State.  To  such  I  would  beg  to  say  that  if  the  funds  of  these  Companies  have 
been  improperly  appropriated:  if  embezzlement  has  been  committed:  their  duty 
requires  that  they  should  use  their  efforts  to  secure  that  the  next  Legislature  shall 
be  composed  of  men  who  will  think  for  themselves  and  act  for  the  people,  and  who 
will  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  procuring  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
accounts  of  their  partners  in  this  great  monopoly,  and  that  if  they  fail  so  to  do,  they 
fail  in  the  performance  of  a  great  and  important  duty. 

Others,  and  perhaps  ail  of  you,  are  anxious  to  see  the  State  occupy  that  position 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  to  which  her  admirable  position  so  well  entitles  her. 
To  such,  I  would  beg  to  recommend  an  examination  of  the  systems  of  the  several 
States  of  New*  England,  and  a  comparison  of  their  effects  with  those  observed  in  this 
State.  They  will  find  there  no  monopolies  to  prevent  the  investment  of  capital  in 
making  roads,  no  transit  duties  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  Union  from  contributing 
their  mites  towards  the  making  of  roads,  but  they  will  find  there,  on  the  contrary, 
every  disposition  to  promote  the  influx  of  capital  and  the  passage  of  men,  and  they 
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will  see  a  growth  of  wealth  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  freedom  that  will 
enable  them  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  what  rtiis  State  might  be,  and  what  it  might 
do,  could  it,  now  and  for  ever,  relinquish  the  pernicious  idea  that  its  own  advantage 
was  to  be  promoted  by  plundering  merchants  and  travellers  who  desired  to  cross 
the  State. 

Most  of  you,  fellow-citizens,  are  owners  of  property,  and  desirous  to  see  it  in¬ 
crease  in  value.  To  such,  I  would  beg  to  recommend  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  differences  in  the  value  of  property  throughout  the  Union.  Such  an  exami¬ 
nation  would  satisfy  them  that  property  increases  rapidly  in  value  with  every  dimi¬ 
nution  in  the  cost  of  going  to  market  with  its  products.  The  man  of  Indiana  can 
raise  on  an  acre  as  many  bushels  of  wheat,  or  potatoes,  as  any  man  in  Jersey,  yet 
his  acre  will  not  command  ten  dollars,  while  the  other  will  sell  for  fifty.  Why  is 
it  sol  Simply  because  the  whole  cost  of  transportation  comes  off  the  value  of  the 
land.  The  potatoes  of  Indiana  would  be  worth  in  New  York  fifty  cents  a  bushel, 
if  they  could  get  there,  but  the  transportation  would  eat  them  up.  The  man  of 
Indiana  is  therefore  compelled  to  raise  wheat,  of  which  his  land  gives  him  hardly 
more  bushels  than  it  would  yield  in  tons  of  potatoes,  and  he  continues  poor  when 
he  might  grow  rich,  and  his  land  continues  almost  valueless.  In  some  parts  of  this 
State  men  can  raise  potatoes  for  the  market  of  New  York,  because  they  can  send 
them  to  market  without  paying  tribute  to  the  great  monopoly.  In  others,  they  can¬ 
not,  because  the  monopoly  charges  eat  them  up.  In  some  parts,  they  can  send 
peaches  to  that  market.  In  others  they  cannot.  Abolish  the  monopoly,  and  trans¬ 
portation  will  be  cheap.  Men  who  are  now  poor  will  then  grow  rich,  and  they  will 
make  their  lands  rich,  because  roads  will  then  be  numerous,  and  manure  will  be 
cheaply  carried,  and  they  will  raise  double  the  quantity  they  now  obtain,  and  they 
will  have  better  prices  for  all  they  have  to  sell.  With  each  such  step  land  will 
increase  in  value,  for  all  the  saving  of  transportation  will  go  upon  the  land.  If  any 
there  be  who  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case,  let  them  compare  the  value  of  land 
near  a  market  and  that  distant  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  satisfy  themselves 
if  that  difference  is  not  due  exclusively  to  the  facility  enjoyed  by  the  one  over  the 
other  in  selling  produce  and  buying  manure.  Freedom  of  intercourse  would  treble 
the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  because  the 
farmer  would  go  cheaply  to  the  great  markets,  carrying  with  him  his  products,  and 
exchanging  them  himself  directly  with  those  whose  business  it  was  to  supply  the 
consumers.  The  farmer  of  Burlington  is  now  as  distant,  in  point  of  cost,  as  if  he 
lived  at  Utica.  He  would  then  be  almost  as  near  to  New  York,  the  great  market, 
as  he  is  now  to  Philadelphia,  the  small  one.  Such  being  the  case,  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  each  one  of  you,  fellow-citizens,  to  endeavor  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  that  the  true  way  to  increase  the  value  of  his  property,  and  to  augment  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  his  family  and  himself,  is  to  use  his  efforts  to  secure  for  the  State  the 
most  unlimited  freedom  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  making  of  roads,  and 
that  the  first  step  towards  this  great  end  is  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  plundering 
strangers  by  the  levy  of  a  transit  duty  !  To  this  question  no  man  of  common  sense 
can,  as  I  think,  give  any  other  than  an  affirmative  reply. 

Some  of  you  are,  I  doubt  not,  interested  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  towns 
and  cities.  To  such,  I  would  beg  to  recommend  an  examination  of  the  system  of 
intercourse  between  those  towns  and  cities,  and  between  them  and  the  cities  of  other 
States  of  the  Union.  Such  an  examination  will  show  them  that  intercourse  is  every¬ 
where  burdened  with  heavy  charges  for  bad  accommodation,  tending  to  prevent 
men  from  taking  up  their  residence  in  those  towns,  and  to  retard  their  growth.  I 
would  then  beg  them  to  reflect  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  passage  of  almost 
hourly  lines  across  the  •State,  and  see  if  it  would  not  induce  men  of  leisure,  and 
men  of  business,  to  take  up  their  residence  within  its  limits — if  it  would  not  give 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  various  branches  of  manufacture  now  carried  on 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia — if  it  would  not  quadruple  the  number  of  persons 
employed  on  the  roads,  and  in  the  preparation  of  cars  and  engines  for  use  on  those 
roads — and  then  determine  if  those  things  would  not  add  to  the  business  of  all  who 
live  in  those  towns  and  cities,  and  to  the  value  of  all  property  in  them.  Having 
satisfied  themselves  that  such  would  be  the  case,  would  it  not  be  their  duty  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  teach  every  man  that  his  own  interest  would  be  advanced  by  the  abolition 
of  transit  duties  and  monopolies,  and  that  a  regard  to  that  interest  should  induce  hirn 
to  exert  himself  to  send  to  the  Legislature  men  known  to  be  hostile  to  both  1 
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Some,  and  I  doubt  not  all,  of  you,  fellow-citizens,  would  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  morality.  To  such  I  wou'd  recommend  an  examination  of  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  accounts,  and  having  satisfied  themselves  that  they  are  the  natural  offspring 
of  monopoly,  let  them  determine  if  their  duty  does  not  imperiously  require  of  them 
to  exert  themselves  for  the  termination  of  the  system.  Let  them  ask  themselves 
if  the  great  cause  of  Truth  and  Justice  does  not  demand  it  of  them,  and  having 
answered  that  question  honestly,  let  them,  if  they  can,  hesitate  to  co-operate  for 
procuring  its  abolition. 

If  the  examination  of  those  accounts  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  determination, 
I  would  ask  them  to  go  to  the  Chancery  Court  in  Trenton,  and  study  the  bill  filed 
in  the  case  of  the  Napoleon  Company.  That  done,  let  them  visit  Philadelphia 
and  inquire  into  the  proceedings  in  a  suit  there  pending,  and  they  will  probably 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  system  of  this  great  monopoly.  They  will 
there  find  that  while  all  competition  in  the  work  of  transportation  is  shut  out  by  the 
enormous  tolls  imposed  on  transient  vessels,  the  whole  work  is  performed  by  an 
irresponsible  Company  that  cannot  be  found  when  goods  are  lost,  and  that  baffles 
for  years  all  claimants  for  damage  or  loss.  Having  studied  the  records  of  that 
case,  they  may  visit  the  merchants  trading  between  the  cities,  and  they  will  find 
many  of  them  who  have  for  years  been  unable  to  discover  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  use  Company  steamboats  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  charging 
enormous  freights  and  allowing  the  Company  nothing  but  the  bare  tolls,  and  then 
refusing  to  assume  the  responsibility  incident  to  the  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  Having  studied  all  these  things,  let  them  read  the  report  of  the  State 
Directors,  (page  13,)  and  there  see  the  appeal  to  the  Legislature  for  the  enactment 
of  some  legal  provision  by  which  they  may  be  enabled  still  further  to  baffle  the 
unfortunate  merchants  who  are  compelled  to  use  their  boats  and  to  pay  treble 
freights.  That  done,  they  will,  I  think,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  honest  or 
honorable  man  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  about  the  necessity  for  abolishing  a  sys¬ 
tem  affording  opportunity  for  the  commission  of  such  acts. 

Honor  and  honesty,  truth,  justice,  and  sound  policy,  all  point  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  The  system  is  fraudulent  and  it  is  a  cause  of  fraud.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  which  all  are  bound  to  respect  and  maintain.  All  are,  therefore, 
called  upon  to  unite  their  efforts  in  the  great  cause  of  the  people  against  this  mono¬ 
poly,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  even  the  recollection  that  it  once 
existed  will  be  an  unpleasant  one  to  every  true-hearted  son  of  New  Jersey. 

— ♦ - 

LETTER  SIXTEENTH. 

Fellow- Citizens  : —  Burlington,  April  29,  1848. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  stamped  as  fraudulent  the  pretext  that  the  Company  could 
charge  what  it  pleased  for  transportation  to  New  York,  because  the  charter  for  its  road 
extended  no  farther  than  Amboy.  It  has  stamped  as  fraudulent  the  charge  of  twenty  cents 
for  transporting  baskets  of  peas,  and  forty  cents  for  transporting  baskets  of  peaches,  and 
every  farmer  that  has  been  compelled  to  pay  those  charges  has  now  his  remedy  against  the 
Company  for  the  excess  beyond  the  legal  toll,  and  for  each  such  payment  the  Company  is 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  hundred  dollars. 

It  has  also  stamped  as  fraudulent  the  pretext  that  the  Company  could  do  by  others  what 
it  could  not  do  by  itself:  that  it  could  farm  its  road  to  its  managers,  permitting  them  to 
charge  at  pleasure  for  the  work  of  transportation.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  Union 
Transportation  Line,  so  long  used  for  the  plunder  of  the  community  and  of  the  stockholders, 
is  at  once  obliterated  so  far  as  regards  the  railroad,  while  the  Company  is  left  exposed  to 
the  demands  of  all  the  merchants  who  have  so  long  been  plundered,  whether  for  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  moneys  illegally  exacted,  or  for  the  payment  of  innumerable  penalties  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  law.  It  may  be  a  fearful  settlement. 

The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  stamp  as  fraudulent  the  demand  of  four  cents 
for  toll  alone  oil  transient  vessels,  by  a  Company  that  is  limited  to  the  demand  of  four 
cents  for  toll  and  transportation,  and  then  will  come  another  settlement.  The  managers 
will  probably  have  their  hands  full  of  business,  abd  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  be 
ot  opinion  that  “honesty  is  the  best  policy.”  They  would  have  saved  themselves  much 
trouble  had  they  arrived  at  that  conclusion  ten  years  since. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  re-examined  the  accounts  furnished  by  the  managers,  and  it  has 
appeared  to  me  possible  to  show  the  sources  from  which  has  been  derived  the  whole  in¬ 
come  admitted  to  have  been  received.  I  therefore  offer  the  following  statement  of  the 
business  done  in  the  lour  years  from  1844  to  1847,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  every  dollar 
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is  accounted  for,  without  allowing  a  single  one  for  the  earnings  of  the  numerous  steamboats 
employed  in  the  work  of  towage  and  transportation. 

T  he  sums  admitted  to  have  been  received  are  as  follows : — 


1844  .  $  912.199.88 

1845  .  1,050,563.01 

1846  .  1,1^3,430.13 

1847  . * .  1,405,704.77 


which  may  thus  be  accounted  for : — 


130,231  passengers  by  Amboy  line,  at  $3  00 . 

131,982  do  do  2  25 . 

Excursion  trains,  way  travel  and  traffic,  Amboy  line,  Trenton  Accom¬ 
modation  line,  and  by  steamboats  on  the  Delaware,  estimated  at, 


for  1844 . $  95.000 

“  1845 .  107,500 

“  1846 .  120.000 

“  1847 .  132.500* 


460.058  passengers  by  Branch  line,  at  $4  00t . 1,S40,232 

54,171  do  do  3  00 .  162,513 


2,002,745 

Less  one-fourth  to  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company . _• .  500,686 


Way  travel  and  traffic,  Branch  road,  $60,000  a  year,  estimated . 

On  a  former  occasion,  [page  38,]  I  estimated  the  way-travel  on  this  line 
at  only  $25,000,  but  further  reflection  has  satisfied  me  that  not  only  was 
I  then  in  error,  but  that  even  the  $60,000  at  which  it*is  now  estimated 
is  far,  and  very  far,  short  of  the  true  amount.  Thirty  way  passengers 
per  train,  per  day,  paying  but  one  dollar  and  thirty-seven  cents  each,  would 
yield  $60,225  per  annum.  These  added  to  the  average  of  through  pas¬ 
sengers,  ninety-eight,  [see  p.  38,]  would  give  but  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-eight  as  the  average  of  the  last  year.  Allowing  the  number  from  May 
to  November  to  be  double  what  it  is  from  November  to  May,  we  should 
have  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  in  the  former  and  but  eighty-five  in 
the  latter.  That  the  number  very  greatly  exceeds  this  average  no  one 
can  doubt  who  witnesses  the  passage  of  the  trains.  If  the  through  pas¬ 
sengers  are  not  far  more  than  are  returned,  the  way-passengers  must,  I 
should  think,  be  treble  my  estimate. 

Mail,  four  years . 

Express  chest,  four  years . 

Railroad  freights,  per  Report  of  Managers . 

42s, 000  meals,  at  50  cents  each . 

This  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  one-half  of  the  through  passen¬ 
gers  ate  a  meal  on  board  of  the  boats,  and  that  10,000  way-passengers, 
annually,  took  one  meal.  The  receipts  of  the  John  Stevens  for  the  five 
months  from  July  1st  to  December  1st,  1847,  averaged  $4,  2C0  per  month, 
and  all  of  this,  I  believe,  was  for  meals,  as  her  passage  money  is,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  included  in  the  accounts  of  the  Trenton  Compa¬ 
ny.  The  receipts  of  the  boat  from  Amboy  to  New  York,  from  this 
source,  are  I  believe  quite  as  great.  At  three  thousand  dollars  per  month 
for  each,  the  amount  received  in  four  years  would  be  $288,000,  or 
74,000  more  than  is  here  estimated  to  have  been  received. 


Total  railroad  business . 

Toll  on  coal,  1,520,000  tons  at  28£  cents . 433,200 

“  merchandise,  417,000  tons  at  H  cents  per  mile,  per  ton,  of  2000 
pounds,  or  70  cents  per  gross  ton . 291,900 


By  the  Report  of  1840.  it  appears  that  the  Company  then  owned  the 
following  property  in  addition  to  very  numerous  buildings  for  workmen, 
to  wit : — 


$390,693 

296,959 


455,000 


1,502,059 

240,000 


112,000 

10,000 

942,113 

214,000 


4,162,824 


725,100 


450  acres  of  land  at  South  Amboy. 

Brick  tavern  house  at  Amboy  three  stories  high,  82  feet  by  34.  _ 

$4,887,924 


*It  is  very  probable  that  these  years  do  not  bear  these  proportions  to  each  other.  I  am  much  inclined 
to  believe  that  1845  and  1346  must  have  been  nearly  as  great  as  1847;  for  in  those  years  Excursion 
Trains  ran  weekly,  and  the  number  of  passengers  was  immense.  In  1347,  they  were  almost  entirely 
dropped,  and  the  reason  was  said  to  be  that  they  begot  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  people,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  know  why  they  must  pay  four  dollars  on  Wednesday  for  the  same  thing  that  was  sold  to  them 
on  Thursday  for  a  dollar,  or  perhaps  a  little  more.  Excess  in  any  one  of  these  four  years  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  made  up  in  some  other  one  of  them. 

t  Those  desirous  to  witness  the  working  of  a  monopoly  system  cannot  do  better  than  embark  in  the 
Washington,  originally  built,  I  believe,  for  a  ferryboat,  and  accompany  the  unfortunate  passengers 
who  pay  four  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  travelling  88  miles,  and  spend  an  hour  in  going  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Taconey,  a  distance  of  8  miles!  This  Company  is  not  more  distinguished  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  extent  of  its  charges  than  it  is  for  the  poverty  of  its  machinery. 
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$4,S87,924 


Brought  forward . 

Bordentown  hotel.  100  feet  by  40.  and  lot  of  ground. 

Frame  house  adjoining  the  hotel,  16  feet  by  IS. 

Two  dwellings  under  the  hill  at  Bordentown. 

House  and  lot  at  Bordentown.  known  as  ••  the  school  property.” 

Tavern  in  Trenton,  called  Trenton  House,  with  adjoining  lot  of  ground. 

Tavern  house  at  Bloomsbury. 

Bull's  Island  mill  property  ten  acres  of  land,  shore  rights  in  Bull’s  Island  chan¬ 
nel  of  the  river  Delaware,  four  mill  buildings  not  now  in  use,  and  three  houses, 
besides  one  used  as  a  lock  house. 

Woolverton  Quarries  just  above  Prallsville,  ten  acres  of  land  containing  valu¬ 
able  quarries. 

Lands  below  Centre  Bridge,  between  the  canal  and  the  Delaware,  late  of  E. 
Shamp,  R.  Slack  and  J.  C.  Holcombe,  twenty  acres. 

Three  houses  and  lots  in  Lambertville. 

Prime  Hope  Mills,  (flour  mill  and  saw  mill,)  rents  [1S40]  for  the  interest  of  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Woodland  on  and  below  Goat  Hill,  containing  timber  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  the  company  in  repairs  and  constructions,  one  hundred  acres. 

Three  lots  and  houses  in  Trenton. 

Two  lots  in  Lamberton  near  the  prison. 

Land  on  Lawrence  Meadows  cut  otf  from  lots  of  Brearley,  Brown  and  others, 
ten  acres. 

The  lands  between  the  canal  and  Stony  Brook,  cut  from  the  farms  of  Cono¬ 
ver,  Bickner,  Sec. 

Lands  on  the  Millstone,  above  Kingston. 

Lands  between  the  canai  and  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Millstone,  (late  of  W. 
Wortman.  &c..)  16  acres. 

Land  between  the  canal  and  the  Raritan,  above  Follett’s  dam,  50  acres. 

In  New  Brunswick,  45  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  water-power — 225  feet  of 
wharf. 

As  no  part  of  the  above  is  stated  to  have  been  sold,  we  may  suppose  it  all  to  be 
still  on  hand,  although  the  Slate  Directors  inform  us,  [page  10.]  that,  with  a 
small  exception  referred  to  by  them,  the  real  estate  held  by  the  Companies 
is  “only  that  used  for  their  regular  business.”  If  any  part  has  been  sold,  the 
proceeds  should  he  somewhere  found  in  the  accounts.  If  none  of  it  has  been 
sold,  the  income  should  be  found  there,  and  that  can  scarcely  be  estimated 


below  $10,000  per  annum,  say  for  four  years .  40,000 

The  Company  also  held  1271  shares  in  the  Camden  Ferry  Company,  representing 
a  capital  of  $63,550.  Supposing  the  dividends  on  this  to  be  only  15  per  cent., 

we  have  about .  40,000 

If  now  to  this  be  added  the  rents  for  water-powers,  say  $15,000  per  annum  for 

four  years .  60,000* 


$5,027,924 

By  the  agreement  with  the  Trenton  Company,  their  stockholders  were 
entitled  to  receive  dividends  at  the  same  rate  as  those  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Company,  although  the  only  part  of  their  property  that  was 
used  was  ten  miles  of  a  single  track  railroad.  To  meet  this  demand, 
there  was  required 

In  1844,  eight  per  cent,  on  a  million  of  dollars,  say . SSO.OOO 

In  1845,  nine  per  cent.  do  do  “  .  90.000 

In  1846,  ten  per  cent.  do  do  *■  . 100.000 

In  1847,  twelve  per  cent,  do  do  “  . 120.000 

Total  for  Trenton  Railroad  Company .  390,000 

Leaving  for  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Company . $4,637,924 

Amount  accounted  for  beyond  the  sums  admitted  to  have  been  received .  $86,027 

There  are,  doubtless,  some  errors  in  the  above  account,  but  they  can¬ 
not  be  very  material  ones,  for  the  quantities  of  men  and  things  trans¬ 
ported  are  throughout  taken  from  the  Reports,  except  where  marked 
as  estimates.  It  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  earn¬ 
ings  ot  the  boats  of  the  Company  employed  in  the  work  of  towage 
and  transportation,  and  yet  the  number  employed  during  those  four 
years  cannot  have  averaged  less  than  ten,  and  if  their  gross  earnings 
averaged  but  830,000  each,  they  would  have  amounted  to . . . . .  Si, 200, 000 

That  they  must  have  exceeded  that  sum  can  hardly  be  doubted  when  we  see  how  high 
are  the  charges,  and  how  large  is  the  quantity  of  merchandise  towed  and  transported  at  a 
single  trip.  Seeing  this  indeed,  and  seeing  the  number  of  boats  belonging  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  to  others  connected  with  the  Company,  that  are  employed  in  the  work  of  tow¬ 
age  and  transportation,  it  is  marvellous  that  the  quantity  of  tolls  is  so  very  small.  So  extra¬ 
ordinary  is  it  that  I  have  often,  while  engaged  in  this  examination,  been  tempted  to  doubt 
if  the  Company  did  not  lose  largely  in  the  tolls  as  well  as  in  the  towage  and  transporta- 

*  The  following  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  reference  to  these  water-powers  in  1S40. 

The  water-power  sold  to  W.  L.  Hoppock,  John  Coryell,  Amos  Wilson.  John  Titus,  William  Potter, 
and  Miles  C.  Smith,  is  in  payment  of  land  and  damages.  About  300  square  inches,  (in  addition  to  Mr. 
Coryell's.)  under  three  feet  head,  is  applied  for  in  Lambertville,  for  which  the  lessees  are  to  pay  $3 
per  inch  per  year,  or  $900  in  all.  It  is  probable. that  much  more  will  be  wanted  at  Lambertville. 

John  Davidson,  at  Trenton,  takes  64  inches,  under  four  feet  head,  at  $4  per  inch,  making  $256  per  year . 

The  New  Brunswick  Manufacturing  Company  have  agreed  for  all  the  surplus  water  at  that  place. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  may  be  used  at  New  Brunswick  has  been  estimated.  It  is  thought  that 
20<kj  square  inches,  under  three  feet  head,  may  be  used  in  the  driest  times,  and  double  that  quantity 
during  the  early  parts  of  the  year. 
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tion.  A  boat  can,  and  does,  tow  five  hundred  tons,  and  yet  if  the  Company’s  boats,  which 
are  always  busy,  did  all  the  work,  it  would  not  average  two  hundred  tons  per  day  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  days  in  the  year.  The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery  that  will  have  yet  to  be 
unravelled.  I  understand  that  it  is  believed  on  the  line  of  the  canal  that  manager’s  barges 
which  come  up  in  tow  of  Company  boats  carry  large  cargoes  and  small  manifests. 

An  examination  of  the  above  statement  shows  that  all  the  business  for  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  paid,  and  for  which  it  has  furnished  any  thing  but  the  mere  use  of  the  canal 
or  railroad,  has  been  as  follows,  to  wit :  — 

Transport  of  mail  and  five  hundred  and  thirty  through  passengers  daily.  This,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  way  travel,  is  the  business  of  three  trains  which  pass  daily,  back 
and  forth,  over  an  average  of  about  fifty  miles  of  road. 

Another  portion  of  the  way  business  occupies  the  market  train. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  way  business,  and  for  the  transport  of  the  through  passengers  from 
Bristol  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Amboy  to  New  York,  three  steamboats  are  maintained. 

The  freight  transported  on  the  railroad  has  averaged  28,500  tons  of  through,  and  10,000 
tons  of  way,  giving  the  equivalent  of  34,000  tons  through,  or  an  average  of  about  one  hundred 
tons  per  day,  transported  on  an  average  fifty  miles  by  railroad  and  forty  by  water.  To  do 
this  work  would  require  two  engines  and  one  steamboat. 

The  whole  machinery  required  would  seem  to  be : — 

Three  passenger  trains  with  their  engijjies. 

One  market  train  with  its  engine. 

Two  freight  trains  with  two  engines. 

Four  steamboats. 

All  this  work  could  have  been  done  by  contract,  including  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
for  less  than  $600,000,  and  yet  the  Company  expended  in  those  years  $1,592,000,  without 
including  a  dollar  of  the  expenditure  for  new  engines  or  cars,  for  steamboats,  iron,  build¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  matter  that  could  be  put  in  the  list  of  “extraneous”  items,  held  to  be 
“chargeable  to  capital.”  The  balance  must  have  gone  to  maintaining  boats,  but  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  those  boats  cannot  be  anywhere  traced  in  the  published  statements.  The  original 
papers  must  certainly  be  brought  to  light,  and  then  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand  all 
the  workings  of  these  most  mysterious  managers  who  render  accounts  to  their  employers 
but  once  in  eight  years.  ^ 


With  this  letter  I  close  the  present  series,  all  of  which  will  now,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  numerous  requests  to  that  effect,  be  printed  together  in  a  form  to 
facilitate  their  distribution  throughout  the  State.  In  closing  it,  I  desire  thus  pub¬ 
licly  to  return  my  thanks  to  my  friend  Mr.  Morris,  editor  of  the  Burlington  Ga¬ 
zette,  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  placed  his  columns  at  my  disposal,  and 
for  the  independence  he  has  manifested  in  printing  all  that  I  desired  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  powerful  Company.  In  this  he  has  set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
press  of  the  State,  that  will,  as  I  trust,  be  soon  followed.  The  day  cannot  be  far 
distant  when  every  editor  will  see  that  his  interests  are  inseparably  connected 
wih  those  of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  and  that  the  paltry  sum 
which  he  receives  for  railroad  advertising,  or  in  the  form  of  a  free  ticket,  is  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  supporting  a  system  which  prevents  the  growth  of  that 
community,  and  keeps  his  neighbors  poor  when  they  might  grow  rich. 

Thus  far  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  possessed  of  that  knowledge.  So 
completely  is  the  press,  throughout  the  state  and  in  the  neighboring  cities,  closed  to 
the  discussion  of  this  important  question,  that,  but  for  the  existence  of  that  Ga¬ 
zette,  I  should  have  found  it  impossible  to  discover  any  journal  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  whose  columns  these  papers  might  be  brought  to  meet  the  public  eye. 
Such  a  state  of  things  should  be  no  longer  permitted  to  exist.  It  is  time  that  the 
people  should  learn  to  discriminate  between  those  who  are  willing  to  serve  them, 
and  those  who  are  not.  It  is  time  that  they  should  say  to  editors,  “  You  must  be 
either  for  us  or  against  us,  and  we  cannot  hold  him  for  a  friend  who  refuses  to  per¬ 
mit  the  freest  discussion  of  a  matter  so  vitally  affecting  our  interests,  as  does  that 
of  the  further  continuance  of  this  great  monopoly.  If  you  will  not  serve  us, 
others  will.” 

They  should  serve  those  who  serve  them,  and  advertise  with  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  their  cause.  Let  each  man  determine  for  himself  to  do  this,  and  the  work 
will  then  be  done.  The  great  monopoly  will  then  pass  away.  Its  doings  will 
not  bear  the  light.  The  policy  under  which  it  exists  wfill  not  bear  examination. 
Its  existence  to  this  hour  has  been  due  to  the  darkness  produced  by  its  unceasing 
corruption  of  the  press,  and  now  that  the  light  has  been,  although  as  yet  in  a  very 
small  degree,  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it  must  pass  away.  Its  further  continuance 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  and  to  the  nation  by  which  it  could  be  tolerated. 

A  Citizen  of  Burlington. 


